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JAZZ 


With this issue Jazz Journal reaches its 
tenth birchday, for it was in May 1948 
that the first slim issue appeared. The 
first number was not much bulkier than 
the space alloted to our record reviews 
these days, but it roused some little 
interest amongst jazz lovers, and from 
our records if looks as if we actually sold 
some four to five hundred copies. 

Since our opening venture the maga- 
zine has managed to appear at regular 
monthly intervals notwithstanding such 
tribulations as printing strikes, paper 
rationing (remember that one!) and the 
general rise in publishing costs. For ten 
years we have not missed an issue: a 
record we can look back on with justifi- 
able pride. 

There are several things that have 
made this success possible, not the least 
of them being the fact that almost from 
the very start we have had your support. 
Jazz lovers are in the main a pretty fickle 
fraternity, banding themselves into 
cliques and refusing to pay attention to 
anything outside their own particular 
listening orbit. If we haven't pleased them 
all, at least it appears we managed not 
to annoy them all; and that is something! 

From our very first issue the magazine 
has been lucky with its contributors. All 
kinds of names appear on our masthead 
during the first year or so, and to this 
happy band of Assistant Editors (strictly 
unpaid), we say: Thank You for what 
you did. And whilst on the subject of 
contributors, there is one person of 
whom we must make special mention. We 
refer to our old friend Stanley Dance, 
whose “Lightly and _ Politely”, now 
sectionally somewhere in the 500s, we 
venture to think is without doubt the 
most trenchant column in jazz journal- 
ism today. Looking back at what he has 
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written during the years, we find things 
have not altered over much on _ the 
‘Dance’ floor. Ten years ago he was 
strongly championing the cause of Ear] 
Hines; decrying Dizzy Gillespie; and 
irritating Steve Race, And so it is much 
the same way today. Thanks Stanley. You 
have set a high standard in jazz 
journalism, and without your continued 
encouragement and support this maga- 
zine would at times have been hard to 
produce. 

Sincere thanks are also due to Tom 
Cundall (for many years our co-editor), 
and to another old friend and contribu- 
tor Peter Tanner. As far back as our 
fourth issue, Peter got himself into 
trouble with our readers for writing 
about such an un-hip character as Nellie 
Lutcher; but he survived and is happily 
still amongst our valued contributors. 


Others who helped greatly towards our 
success are Derrick Stewart-Baxter, who 
for long wrote about the blues. Steve 
Race who for a considerable period up- 
held the manners of the moderns. The 
Hon. Gerald Lascélles who since March 
1953 has been contributing astringent 
comments on the latest releases. Brian 
N’cholls whose trenchant wit was first 
let loose in Jazzman’s Diary in 1952. 
Eric Towney whose information service 
has been an invaluable help to so many 
readers, and lastly those two valuable 
contributors from America, Miss Berta 
Wood and Douglas Hague. We offer our 
sincere thanks to them all. 

Looking back through past issues one 
realises what extraordinary changes have 
come over the jazz scene during the past 
decade—particularly in the record field. 
During our first year of publicat‘on so 
few jazz records were issued here that we 
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filled our record review page, at the re- 
quest of our readers, with reviews of im- 
ported American releases. The only 
British jazz records were issued by small 
private companies. Esquire has started to 
release a few discs, Tempo were doing 
their best to get some jazz on the market, 
and we even noticed with some amuse- 
ment that Freddy Randall had his own 
label called Cleveland—the review of the 
record in question gave high praise, 
incidentally, to a clarinet player called 
Bruce Turner ! 

During the following three years the 
major companies issued very little jazz. A 
trickle of 78 rpm _ sides came from 
Capitol, Parlophone, H.M.V., and 
Brunswick etc., but nothing really 
happened until November, 1952. It was 
in this month that we carried our first 
reviews of jazz on the longplaying record, 
and from then on the picture altered 
completely. More and more jazz records 
were (and are) poured on the market, 
until one wonders where it will cease. 

And so we go forward towards the 
next ten years. What they will bring 
forth we have no idea, but from all the 
signs it seems at least that jazz has at 
last won for itself some kind of musical 
recognition in this country. At the music 
festivals to be held this year at Bath and 
Leeds, jazz has been accorded official re- 
cognition and will take its place along- 
side the other musical forms to be pre- 
sented, Have we accomplished something 
at last. We hope so. 


J.A.T.P. 

This month we are happy to welcome 
once again to Britain Norman Granz’s 
Jazz At The Philharmonic. The last time 
they played here, just over five years ago, 
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it was for charity. To jazz starved 
England it was the greatest jazz occasion 
since the visit of Duke Ellington and his 
band in the thirties, and although it was 
not the greatest jazz display in the world, 
any show Granz puts on always has the 
impact of vitality and conviction, The 
personnel has altered in many ways since 
1953 but we don’t think we are losing 
much in the exchanges. 

Coleman Hawkins we know to be still 
king of the tenor saxophone—an 
individual stylist who first achieved fame 
with the Fletcher Henderson orchestra 
and has remained in the forefront ever 
since. Stan Getz, one of the Four 
Brothers of Woody Herman fame, has 
played in many good bands in his time. 


Although an erstwhile follower of the 
‘cool’ he seems in more recent months to 
have become more swing-minded. Sonny 
Stitt on alto is one of the best of the 
Charlie Parker emulators, but has a most 
individual style on tenor, which instru- 
ment he plays with a fierce tone and bit- 
ing attack. The two trumpets are both 
household words, John Birks ‘Dizzy’ 
Gillespie and Roy ‘Little Jazz’ Eldridge. 
Dizzy it was who took Roy’s place in 
the Teddy Hill band in 1937 and who in 
those days played as near to Eldridge’s 
style as he was able. Today their styles 
are somewhat different for both have de- 
veloped, but it is to be hoped that Gil- 
lespie the ‘clown’ will not encourage 
Eldridge into vulgar crowd-fetching dis- 


plays. Both are superb musicians with 
great technical facilities—we hope they 
don’t forget it. 

Granz always produces a_ splendid 
rhythm section and this should be no 
exception, Peterson, Ellis and Brown are 
a tried and proved team, and with drum- 
mer Gus Johnson to help them, should 
be capable of sending the horns. 

Lastly we come to Ella Fitzgerald, the 
undoubted star of the show. Of her it 
becomes almost impossible to write any- 
thing new, but we can happily assure all 
those of you that have not yet heard her 
in person that she sounds even better 
than she does on record—-and that should 
be sufficient recommendation for anyone. 

SINCLAIR TRAILL 


This is the time of year when. young peoples hearts turn to thoughts of holidays abroad. But many of them like a little jazz 
mixed with their suntan and so here is an up to date list of what to hear in Paris and where to hear it. 


CLUB ST. GERMAIN, 13, Rue Saint- 
Benoit, 6eme. 
Metro: St. Gemain-des-pres. 
Stephane Grapelly, Hubert Fol, 
Martial Solal, Pierre Michelot, Kenny 
Clarke. 
Every evening and Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons. 


TROIS MAILLETZ. 56 Rue Galande, 
Seme. 
Metro: St. Michel. 
Mezz Mezzrow, Don Byas, Andre Per- 
siany, Michel de Villiers. 
Every evening except Monday, and 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


LE CAMELEON. 57 Rue St. André-des- 

Arts, 6eme. 

Metro: Odeon. 

Various modern groups. 

Every evening except Tuesday. 
VIEUX COLOMBIER. 21 Rue du 
Vieux-Colombier, 6eme. 

Metro: St. Sulpice. 
Andre Reweliotty, 
Dixie Cats. 

Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


LE CHAT QUI PECHE. 4. Rue de la 
Huchette, 5 eme. 
Metro: St. Michel. 
Michel Hausser Quartet. 
Every evening except Tuesday. Jam 
sessions Sunday afternoons (Modern). 


Richard Bennett 


CAVEAU DE LA HUCHETTE. 5. Rue 
de la Huchette. Seme. 
Metro: St. Michel. 
Maxim Saury and his New Orleans 
Sound. 
Eevery evening. Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons. 


LE BIDULE. 10, Rue de la Huchette. 
Seme. 
Metro: St. Michel. 
Stephane Guerault Quartet. 
Every evening. Thursday, 
and Sunday afternoons. 


MARS CLUB. 6 Rue Robert-Estienne. 
8eme. 
Metro: F. D. Roosevelt. 
Art Simmons Trio. 
Every night—all night. 


Saturday 


KENTUCKY. 2 Rue Valette. Seme. 
Metro: Maubert-Mutualité. 
Pee-Wee Bisouain. 

Every evening. 


CLUB ST. JAMES. 2 Rue Quinault, 
IS5eme. 
Metro: Commerce. 
Jam sessions. 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 


CLUB TABOU. Rue Dauphine, 6eme. 
Metro: Odeon. 
Various modern groups. 
Every evening. 


L°’ELEPHANT BLANC. 24 Rue Vavin, 
6eme. 
Metro: Vavin. 
Christian Bellest. Pierre Lemarchand. 
Every evening. 


FRANC PINOT. 1, Quai Bourbon, Ile 
St. Louis, 4eme. 
Metro: Pont-Marie. 


Supplied by Ronald Sweetman 


CHEZ PIERROTS. Place Pigalle, 9eme. 
Metro: Pigalle. 
Jam sessions (Modern). 
Saturday afternoons. 


FEDERATION DES HOT CLUBS 
FRANCAIS, 14 Rue Chaptal, 9eme. 
Metro: Pigaile. 

Jam sessions (Modern). 
Saturday afternoons (Membership 450 
francs). 


Note:— 


(1) Afternoon sessions from 
approximately 4.0 p.m., and evening 
sessions from 10.0 p.m. 

(2) The Storyville Bar in Rue de la 
Huchette carries an enormous stock 
of jazz records and is open every 
day except Sundays. 

(3) The Hot Club de France holds 
fortnightly record talks at the Café 
Luxembourg, Boulevard St. Michel, 
6eme. (Metro: Luxembourg). First 
and Third Wednesdays of the month 
at 9 p.m. Membership 800 francs, 


Congratulations J.J. on your “ Tin’, 
and may you see “ Silver’. 
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Blues For Ellis/A City Called Heaven/What Is There To Say/ 
Sailboat In The Moonlight/When A Woman Loves A Man/ 
You Are Too Beautiful/Skylark 
VANGUARD 10’ L.P. PPT 12022 


( ° 4 
Shulie A Bop/Lover Man/I Cried For You/Polka Dots And Moonbeams/ 
All Of Me/Words Can’t Describe/Prelude To A Kiss/You Hit The Spot/ 


Pennies From Heaven/If I Knew Then (What I Know Now)/ 
Body And Soul/They Can’t Take That Away From Me 


EMARCY 12’ L.P. EJL 1273 
Dunk 


featuring Max Roach; Shelly Manne; Cozy Cole; Willie Rodriquez; 

Buddy Rich; Lionel Hampton; Roy Haynes and Sarah Vaughan; Art Blakey 
Mildama/Night Letter/Coronodo/St. Louis Blues/ 
Grasshopper/Desperate Desmond/Crazy Hamp/Shulie A Bop/ 
Swahili/Father Co-operates/Dateless Brown 


EMARCY 12’ L.P. EJL 1277 


Clifford Brown— trumpet; Bax Roach—drums; Harold Land—tenor sax ; 
George Morrow —bass; Richie Powell— piano 
Cherokee/Jacqui/Swingin’/Lands End/George’s Dilemma/ 


Sandu/Gerkin For Perkin/If I Love Again/Take The A Train 
EMARCY 12’ L.P- EJL 1278 


Gerry Mulligan—baritone sax; Zoot Sims—tenor sax; Bob Brookmeyer — trombone; 
Jon Eardley—trumpet; Dave Bailey—drums; Peck Morriton —bass 
Broadway/The Lady Is A Tramp 

EMARCY 7” E.P. ERE 1560 
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Buddy Tate and Stanley Dance listen to a playback. 


AMERICAN SESSIONS 


To record jazz in New York with a completely free hand as to artists would 
seem like the fulfilment of a dream of glory. Wonderful experience thought it was, 
it was not without headaches. These headaches, their cause and cure, ought to be an 
obligatory experience for every record critic. 

New York, in the first months of 1958, was a jungle of microphones, flutes and 
organs. In record studios, over-populated with microphones and vocalists, music was 
being made by day and by night. The pathetic strains of “Swinging Shepherd Blues” 
wailed direly from every record store and juke-box, while good saxophonists and 
clarinettists practised on the flute, or meditated! on its purchase. Electric organs had 
multiplied nightmarishly and were in studios and night clubs, in trios, in the quasi- 
Dixieland groups of The Metropole, and in the dance bands at the Savoy. 

To anyone on a mainstream mission such as mine, the scene was more dismal 
than could have been expected. There was only one band regularly playing in the 
city that qualified for the programme I had in mind. It was led by Buddy Tate and 
played most Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights at the Celebrity Club on 125th 
Street. This club, incidentally, struck me as far more attractive than any of the better 
known jazz venues in New York. Although dances there were theoretically private 
and reserved for the members of the various clubs and societies who organised them, 
admission was seldom difficult to obtain. Members brought in their own liquor or 
could buy it at store prices on the spot. A very genial atmosphere prevailed. 

The band consisted of Buddy (ts and c), Pat Jenkins (tpt), Eli Robinson (tb), 
Ben Richardson (as and c), Sidik Hakim, alias Argonne Thornton (p), Everett Barksdale 
(g and elec, b), and Fats Donaldson (d). The repertoire was extremely varied, but 
early on, around midnight, the group would play a set of the music it liked best, and 
then would be heard the most swinging jazz ensemble in Manhattan, with exciting 
solos from all four horns and most especially the leader’s. From time to time, Buddy 
would take up the clarinet. He explained that this was no recent innovation: ‘Basie 
liked Goodman’s clarinet so much, he couldn’t stand to hear Lester and me play the 
instrument.” 

The band’s book is big and altogether exceptional, and playing always for 
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Rex Stewart and Dick Cary (tpts). Buddy Tate (tnr) and Earl Warren (alto). Garvin 
Buschell (bassoon). Jimmy Crawford (drs), Buster Bailey (clt), Red Richards (pno). 
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Photographer Mike Youngerman snaps Dicky Wells (tmb), 
Buck Clayton (tpt), Buddy Tate (tnr), Skip Hall (pno). 
Photo by Olivier Keller. 
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dancers, its tempos are excellent. I would no sooner request and hear some number 
I had come to know and like than they would pull out another, strange to me, that 
I liked even more. A great many have been written by Eli Robinson, who has a real 
flair for the solid, swinging arrangement. Typical of his work are “12 O'Clock High”, 
“Miss Ruby Jones”, “Tete-a-Tate” and “Miss Sadie Brown”, the last of which we 
recorded for Felsted. Skip Hall, who was the band’s pianist for five years and is 
Sy Oliver's brother-in-law, has also made a considerable contribution to the book, 
notably with such numbers as “Two Left Feet”, “Skip a Page” (both of which he 
recorded for Jamboree with Buck and Buddy) and “Boftle It” (recorded for Felsted). 
There are also arrangements by Dicky Wells. one of which, “Walk That Walk”, we 
recorded. This has some hilarious singing by the four horns who are then transformed 
into The Strollers. They like to do this number towards the end of the dance to send 
the folks home happy. The instrumental section is impressive and Ben Richardson 
takes a marvellous clarinet solo. 

When Buddy augmented the band some Saturday nights for engagements at the 
Rockland Palace. musicians like Buck Clayton were found alongside Pat, Dicky 
Wells alongside Eli, and Rudy Rutherford alongside Ben, while Lord Westbrook 
might be added on guitar and Andy Brown on baritone. What made these occasions 
doubly enjoyable was that there was plenty of time for talking with the musicians 
while the relief band. led by Claude Fats Green. ploughed through calypsos and other 
sorry dance material. (Even this group contained great artists, like Hilton Jefferson.) 

Moving across to the Savoy. there was more cause for unhappiness than just 
the knowledge that the place was to be demolished in the summer. Cootie Williams 
(tp) led a group consisting of Runert Cole (as). George Clark (ts), Elwin Frazier (bs), 
Leroy Glover (organ), Larry Deal (g and voc.), Lester Jenkins (d) and Winnie Brown 
(voc.). It was capable enough, but too much of the repertoire consisted of rumbas, 
rock ‘n’ roll and pons. Cootie soloed seldom. but when he did he still sounded like 
a master. Occasionally, a number like “Big Chief Tomahawk” would bring out the 
Lindy Hoppers. and then for a few minuts the old magic would return. Cootie has 
been under contract to Victor for about a year. Of the results, one record, a single, 
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Budd Johnson (tnr). Hilton Jefferson (alto), Dick Vance (standing), Herman 
Autry (tpt), Gene Ramey (bs). Vic Dickenson (tmb) and Charlie Shavers (tpt). 
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shows the group’s real possibilities: “Rangoon” and “Block Rock”, 47-7012. Fred 
Reynolds said he was thinking of an album featuring Cootie. May it be forthcoming 
soon. 

Dick Vance’s band, which alternates with Cootie’s, consists of himself and Taft 
Jordan (tp), Joe Evans (as and bs), Jimmy Buchan (ts), Clarence Williams (bs), Edwin 
Swanston (organ), Wally Richardson (g), Chick Hines (d) and Irene Reed (vocal). 
Almost the same remarks apply here as to Cootie’s band. The best moments are 
provided by the two trumpets. Dick’s not inconsiderable talents as an arranger are 
largely wasted. 

Before going downtown, there would be Basie’s to visit on 132nd Street for 
Lockjaw Davis and his trio. Lockjaw was blowing with the abandon that endeared 
him to audiences here last year, while Shirley Scott demonstrated virtuosity and con- 
siderable artistry on the Hammond. I tried to persuade Basie to play some organ on 
their opening night. “Not after her,” he said, pointing at Shirley. (He maintained he 
hadn’t played the instrument publicly since 1954 in Paris.) As a matter of fact, he 
was at a distinct disadvantage, for the patrons liked to lean back on the bar and 
study Shirley’s legs stomping above the pedals. The legs were so illuminated as to 
make such study easy and rewarding. 

Next door. at Wells’. was Skip Hall, a rival on piano and organ. This veteran 
has a solid beat and a natural. blues-based approach to the music. Sometimes, too. 
M.C. Willie Lewis would, as a special treat. pick up his clarinet and wail a bit. 

There were other vlaces in Harlem, of course. where mainstream talent might 
be caught by chance. Musicians like THinois Jacquet. Dickv Wells and Emmett Berry 
might be on stage at the Anollo. and Chris Columbus had a fine little group at 
Small’s before I arrived, but he was succeeded by J. J. Johnson and Zoot Sims. 

Downtown, there was the much-maligned Metronole. One of the musicians who 
plays there alwavs referred to it as “the Line-Up—he raned me!” The players are 
spread out in a long line on the nlatform behind the bar like suspects at the police 
station. and all night thev face themselves in mirrors a few feet awav. The crowd is 
customarily indiscriminatine. and Red Allen tirelessly sells it the stale repertoire with 
energetic cries of “Nice. nice!” and “Make him hapvy!” The other leader Sol Yaged, 
a clarirettist with all the mannerisms but ro invention. Some kind of nadir is 
reached in a iam session featurine Cozv Cole and another drummer. while all the 
horns blast madlv and ricochet off the mirrors. Claude Hovkins. in dark glasses and 
absolutelv impassive. looked sadlv like the leader of vreat bard in the wrone 
context. which he was and is. Coleman Hawkirs somehow seemed to stand aloof. 
like an aristocrat. He often contributed solos of considerable worth in view of the 
circumstances. and was best heard at his weeklv matinée. Vic Dickenson maintained 
a grave expression. suggestive of mournful sobrietv. at—it was imvossible not to 
suspect—great expense. Buster Bailey. handsome and upright. oldest in vears and 
voungest in appearance. was irrenressible. While consciertiouslv carving Yaged like 
ham on “High Society” every time, the Dixieland march tempo often proved too 
much and caused him to shoulder arms with the clarinet and start stepping. On bass, 
I found Gene Ramey a magnificent. consistently swinging musician. one whom I at 
least had never sufficiently appreciated. The trumpets of Red Allen, Roy Eldridge 
and Charlie Shavers did the required shouting and had infrequent opportunities for 
finesse, With all its faults, The Metropole is important in that it provides a deal of 
regular work for distinguished musicians who might otherwise be without it. 


Ray Bryant (pno). Everett Barksdale (gtr) and Skip Hall (pno), The million dollar 
trombone section Dicky Wells, Benny Morton, George Matthews and Vic Dickenson. 
George Stevenson (tmb), George Kelly (tnr), Haywood Henry (clt). 
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At the Central Plaza, the jazz is similar in nature, but more turbulent and raw. 
At Ryan’s, tradition and Wilbur De Paris still hold sway. Sidney and Omer Simeon 
were a pleasure, but the wildly applauded banjo solos on numbers like “Colonel 
Kwai Bogey” were an incredible drag. Don Frye’s intermission piano was just as 
delightful as it was 21 years ago! What was amusing was to see how closely Wilbur 
De Paris resembled Chris Barber in his horn and foot movements. At Condon’s, Rex 
Stewart was fast changing the character of the music for the better, and one night The 
Lion sat in there to very good effect. Max Kaminsky’s little band at the Duane Hotel 
had a fluctuating personnel, so that in addition to Max I was able to hear Red 
Richards, Ruby Braff. Bobby Donaldson, Dicky Wells and Carl Pruitt. 

With a few exceptions, like The Embers with the Jo Jones Trio and the Composer 
Room with Mary Lou Williams, these were the only places where anything approach- 
ing mainstream jazz was to be heard in New York, Yet it was obviously important 
for me, to hear as many musicians as possible before setting up recording dates. By 
frequenting the bars they used, it was often possible to hear of gigs at which quite 
formidable little combinations were playing. And so the curtain rose on a little known 
world of jazz activity. 

My good European friends, Yannick Bruynoghe and Olivier Keller, had, for 
instance, been able to hear Herman Autrey in such circumstances, and on their 
reliable recommendation he came to record with Buster Bailey. He blew, in my 
opinion, better than ever, and his pleasure in being once more in the building 
where he so often recorded with Fats was quite touching. 

Further opportunities for hearing musicians I admire occurred at record sessions 
at Decca and Columbia. It was a big kick to see Sy Oliver conducting an orchestra 
complete with a large string section. His command of the orchestra was superb, but 
when it began to swing he began to dance, And to see him working with Louis 
Armstrong on, his new spiritual album was to be immensely impressed by the value 
of his contributions to the final result. The fact that Sy himself used to sing and 
play trumpet undoubtedly gives him a deeper understanding of Louis’ needs. Also 
at Decca, I heard Rex, Trummy Young and Sam Taylor making rock ’n’ roll with 
Lawson and Haggart, and by the time they got through with two of the numbers a 
translation into fine jazz, had been made. 

Then there were three Columbia sessions with Jimmy Rushing that were like 
mainstream reunions. Amongst those present were Emmett Berry, Buck Clayton, Doc 
Cheatham, Dicky Wells, Vic Dickenson, Earl Warren, Rudy Powell, Buddy Tate, 
Coleman Hawkins, Danny Banks, Nat Pierce, Danny Barker, Milt Hinton, Jo Jones, 
Osie Johnson and Jimmy Mundy. 

In the end, I had a fairly clear idea of what musicians I wanted to use, but the 
day the studio would be available some of them would have other engagements, and 
then a whole lot of re-thinking had to te done. However, !-king through a list of 
some 54 people, familiar and uniamiliar, recorded at 14 sess.cus, I feel Fe'sted has 
a pretty good cross-section of the mainstream scene. 


Jo Jones at the piano. Bert Keyes (pno). Cozy Cole (drs), leading Pete Compo (bs), 
June Cole (pno), Dicky Thompson (gtr), Boe McCain (tnr), Phatz Morris (tmb), 
Lou Jones (tpt). 
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LOUS BLUES 


THE STORY OF W. C. HANDY—FATHER OF THE BLUES 


(Paramount Pictures) 


Reviewed by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


The Paramount production of St. 
Louis Blues, based upon the life of 
W. C. Handy, was written and produced 
by Robert Smith. This is not strictly a 
jazz film for Handy gained more fame 
as a composer than he was granted as 
a musician. It is a story of his fight to 
secure recognition for his blues tunes, 
and his more personal struggle with his 
pastor father who branded his melodies 
as “musia of the devil”. 

With a strong cast containing such 
names as Nat ‘King’ Cole, Cab Callo- 
way, Eartha Kitt, Mahalia Jackson and 
Pearl Bailey, one would expect a 
vigorous film, but the producer has kept 
the tempo slow and never allows the 
music to come to the boil. 

There are some good shots early in 
the film of Handy’s Memphis Band, 
playing some swingy versions of “Yellow 
Dog Blues”, “Chantez Les Bas” and 
“Mr. Bayle” (“Memphis Blues”), but the 
music is never allowed to override the 
plot, too fhuch of it being confined to 
accompaniments of Miss Kitt’s singing. 
Barney Bigard, Teddy Buckner, George 
Washington, Red Callender and Lee 
Young, make the most of their musical 
opportunities, but they are not many. 
George Washington strikes one as a 
natural comedian, who some film director 
would do well to make note of for 
future use. He makes the utmost use 
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of his small speaking part, and got a 
big laugh by turning on the scantily 
dressed Eartha Kitt the most telling 
wolf-glance I have ever witnessed. 

And one can hardly blame him for 
that, for although Eartha Kitt would not 
have been my choice as a singer of 
blues songs, she plays the part of Gogo 
Germaine (what a name!) with sultry, 
ill tempered spitefulness, and certainly 
shows good form in all other directions. 

The film stealer is undoubtedly Pearl 
Bailey. Cast as Aunt Hagar—-(a Handy 
tune they omitted to play), W. C. 
Handy’s aunt, she completely dominates 
the screen every time she appears. She 
shows an acting ability. of high quality, 
the scene in which she supposedly sees 
the music and sings the lyrics of St. 
Louis Blues, for the first time being 
one of the best in the whole film. 

Nat Cole, in the lead role, dis- 
appoints. He never manages to make 
the character of W. C. Handy come 
alive, and spends far too much time 
banging his head in grief and sorrow 
over his quarrel with his father. As is to 
be expected he plays the piano very 
skilfully every chance he gets, and his 
singing will no doubt be very popular 
with the general public. 

Mahalia Jackson, as leader of the 
church choir, sings with fine feeling, 
and it seemed unmannerly to me to 
interupt her last song merely to indicate 
that W. C. Handy had regained his lost 
sight. But she was singing so well that 
I am not certain a miracle wasn’t justi- 
fied. For the rest Cab Calloway as 
Blade (another sharp name) the Memphis 
saloon keeper gets little chance to shine, 
and the fabulous Ella Fitzgerald appears 
in only one sequence singing “Beale 
Street Blues”. She sings wonderfully of 
course, appreciated by all except Handy 
who watches her from the doorway. A 
dull fellow I decided who really deserved 
the treatment he received from _ his 
narrow-minded father. 

The final sequence with Miss Kitt and 
Nat Cole singing St. Louis Blues 
accompanied by an outsize symphony 


Top-Bottom—NAT “KING” COLE with ELLA 

FITZGERALD. HANDY’S MEMPHIS BAND 

lead a Street Parade. MAHALIA JACKSON and 

PEARL BAILEY get the church choir swinging. 

EARTHA KITT sings a HANDY number, watched 

by COLE, BIGARD, RED CALLENDER and 
LEE YOUNG. 
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orchestra conducted by a gentleman with 
a quite unpronounceable name is pure 
Hollywood, and made me feel that Mr. 
Handy Senior was perhaps right after all. 

Nevertheless I expect (and certainly 
hope) the film will have great popular 
success, for it has a good story and some 


This documentary, produced by Ed. 
Moirow and Fred Friendly, is a saga of 
Louis Armstrong’s recent tour with his 
All Stars. That wonderful Satchmo 
personality has been very faithfully 
caught by the camera, and the result is 
a warm hearted film that will delight 
everyone. 


The shots of the Armstrong band 
playing on that monstrous revolving 
stage at the Empress Hall were wonder- 
fully nostalgic, and brought back to 
mind that extraordinary week when the 
jazZ cognoscenti got together and turned 
that vast arena into a friendly club for 
discussion, drinking and general Arm- 
strong worship. The African sequences 
are full of interest and humour, Louis 
steps out of the plane playing a High- 
life, but otherwise it would appear his 
music had little real appeal to the 
native Africans. On one occasion 
Satchmo and the band, played for danc- 
ing in the open air, but apart from the 
local drunk and a few jive happy 


SATCHMO THE GREAT 


THE STORY OF A JAZZ JOURNEY MADE BY 78 
THE LOUIS ARMSTRONG’ ALL STARS 


pathos, There is enough jazz to interest 
many of you, and I think that Robert 
Smith honestly tried to make the book 
come alive. It is evident he is in 
sympathy with the music, and is perhaps 
the man to make that real jazz film we 
have been waiting for; for so long. 
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people, jazz didn’t evidently mean much 
to the masses. 

The sequences with Ed Morrow and 
Louis sitting on a deserted bandstand 
talking jazz contain some of the best 
spots in the film, Louis, as usual, does 
not forget to pay tribute to Joe Oliver, 
and his answer to questions on Barrel- 
house, gutbucket etc are all pure 
vintage Armstrongisms. 

Finally, the footage covering Louis and * 
the New York Symphony is splendidly 
done. After playing “St. Louis Blues”, 
Satchmo is warmly embraced by conduc- 
tor Leonard Bernstein, with the whole 
orchestra happily grinning in the back- 
ground. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
STATION 


MASTERCRAFT” 
In the vast audience sits an old blind neste © 
man, W. C. Handy, the composer of the , OXFORD STREET ey 

tune Louis had just played. He fumbles | \ trainee ct ae 

for a handkerchief, which he finally 
under his; hat, and wipes his eyes. It is a 
poignant and beautiful moment and one 
that should by rights have ended the 
other film—it would have been just 
perfect. 
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The OSCAR PETTIFORD Orchestra in HI-FI. 


Ernie Royal, Art Farmer, Jimmy Cleveland, 
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TAYLOR TRIO. Orchestra conducted by 
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AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 


The initial effect of the so-called 
recession seems beneficial to jazz, for 
many bars are turning to live music to 
replenish dwindling patronage. Record- 
ing activity continues undiminished; TV 
is eyeing jazz with a new interest follow- 
ing the conspicuous success of the 
“Sound of Jazz” show; and a plethora of 
summer festivals is in the making. 

Johnny Hodges has left Duke Ellington 
and is appearing with a trio at Frankie's 
in Greenwich Village. In Harlem, Paul 
Quinichette and combo opened at Wells 
Musical Bar, following pianist Jutta 
Hipp’s trio. The Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis 
trio, featuring Shirley Scott, a swinging 
young lady at the organ, is at Count 
Basie’s. Organs, of course, are indigenous 
to Harlem; among the better known 
practitioners are Roger “Ram” Ramirez, 
currently holding forth at Brankers, and 
Bill Doggett, the only jazz artist featured 
at the Apollo in recent weeks. Gospel 
and Rock-and-Roll are standard fare 
here. 

In Brooklyn Herman Autrey’s fine, 
forceful trumpet has been featured on 
Sunday afternoons at Freddies. In that 
same vast borough “sitting in” is regular 
practice at the Crib, where the little 
known but excellent organist-guitarist 
Rector Bailey has been playing host to 
tenorman Dick Hafer (ex-Woody Her- 
man), who also plays competent trumpet, 
and cornetist Webster Young, an up-and- 
coming ‘“Milesite’. Ex-Gillespie pianist 
Wynton Kelly backs up visiting 
modernists at the Continental. In the 
Bronx, Coleman Hawkins has been play- 
ing week-end dates with Sam Taylor’s 
regular rhythm section. Former Erskine 
Hawkins and Ellington trumpeter Dud 
Bascomb did a series of one-nighters in 
Florida. 

Newest jazz club in New York is the 
Black Pearl, which opened in mid-March 
with part-owner Oscar Pettiford’s group 
on stand. Gene Sedric’s trio, with Teddy 
Brannon on piano and Herb Cowans on 
drums plays the Metropole every Thurs- 
day afternoon. Ex-Red Allen drummer 
Eddie “Mole” Bourne, a very underrated 
musician. is now with Dorothy Donne- 
gan’s trio. Benny Golson, of the late 
Gillespie big band, ‘has joined the Jazz 
Messengers. Perhaps his warm tenor 
sound and writing talents will lend some 
cohesion to that nervous group. Dizzy’s 
new sextette is featuring James Moody 
on tenor. Louis Armstrong’s new bassist, 
Mort Herbert, is an alumnus of the 
Metropole—he is also a fine arranger 
with a Savoy LP and a law degree to his 
credit. 


The Metropole recently celebrated its 
fourth anniversary. The club continues 
to present the most virile, freeswinging 
jazz in New York, in spite of noise, acous- 
tical short comings, and occasional con- 
cessions to musically infantile customers. 
A list of musicians who have played 
there would cover pages and include 
many of the greatest names in jazz. Al- 
though the silly “Dixieland” label re- 
mains, the musical fare is more likely to 
consist of “Cottontail”, “Yacht Club 
Swing”, ‘‘Bernie’s Tune” or Red Allen’s 
pretty arrangement of Jelly Roll’s “Sweet 
Substitute”. Recent guest artists have 
included Budd Johnson, Charlie Ventura, 
Hal Singer and Sammy Margolis on 
tenor; Wild Bill Davidson, Rudy Powell 
and clarinettists Tony Scott and Rolf 
Kuhn, One memorable night had Dizzy 
Gillespie substituting for Charlie Shavers. 
Playing with Hawk and Tony Parenti, 
Dizzy cut loose on a twenty-minute ride 
on “Royal Garden Blues” which, had it 
been recorded, would have ranked with 
his greatest performances. Perhaps the 
best proof of the Metropole’s musical 
eminence is the number of musicians 


DAN MORGENSTERN’S 


who drop in to listen on their nights off. 
In the past few months Miles Davis, Ben 
Webster, Lucky Thompson, Harry Edi- 
son, Don Redman, Snooky Young, Gigi 
Gryce, Earl Bostic, Joe Wilder, Lucky 
Millinder and even Dinah Shore have 
dropped in to lend an ear. “Down Beat” 
and “Metronome”, however, find the 
Metropole slightly vulgar . . . perhaps it 
is, but so were Chicago and 52nd street. 

NBC has inaugurated a 13-week educa- 
tional TV programme, “The Subject of 
Jazz”, to be carried by stations through- 
out the country. Veteran radio comment- 
tator and author Gilbert Seldes is host; 
Leonard Feather and Marshall Stearns the 
“experts”. The series was launched on 
March 26th with a press preview of the 
first show followed by a jam session at 
Birdland. It is to be hoped that the pro- 
gramme will improve. The initial offer- 
ing, ““What Is Jazz?” had Duke Ellington 
as guest, and he was a most unfriendly 
witness. Charming as always, but relaxed 
to the point of ennui, Duke refused to 
play straight man to Mr. Seldes’ well 
meant platitudes about rhythm-melody- 
harmony, banjos and minstrel days. Not 


TONY SCOTT listens to a_ play-back 
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even looking at his cue-cards, he left poor 
Mr. Seldes and the participles dangling. 
Clumsy camera-work did not help. The 
show’s house band, led by Billy Taylor, 
consists of Doc Severinsen (tpt), Jimmy 
Cleveland, Tony Scott (doubling on bari- 
tone), Mundell Lowe, Eddie Safranski 
and Osie Johnson. It is moderately pro- 
gressive, competent, and _ excepting 
Taylor, Scott and Johnson, a bit bland. 
Future guests will include Willie “The 
Lion” Smith, Benny Goodman, Wilbur 
de Paris and Aaron Copeland. A discus- 
sion between Seldes and Copeland should 
prove entertaining to jazz fans but may 
be confusing to novices. In spite of the 
above reservations it is encouraging that 
such a programme has become a reality. 

(The ensuing jam session, featuring the 
house men with Ed Thigpen and Earl 
May substituting, and augmented by Don 
Elliot on mellophone, was relatively un- 
inspired. But when Willie the Lion sat 
down at the piano to play “Tea for 
Two”, his own “Contrary Motion” and 
“Tango Caprice” and a rousing “Caro- 
lina Shout” the audience was moment- 
arily stirred from its preoccupation with 
NBC’s free liquor. The Lion has recently 
recorded an LP for Dot, and one side of 
a 12-incher for Good Time Jazz, sharing 
the bill with Lucky Roberts. At 65, his 
mind and fingers are as agile as ever. It is 
disheartening that an artist of his stature 
has to grind out chords for the Central 
Plaza Drown-’Em-Out-If-You-Can-Band. 


In further TV developments, Count 
Basie and the Boys made a guest appear- 
ance on Perry Como’s Show, doing their 
whirlwind version of “Ol’ Man River”, 
and “Roll ’Em Pete” with Joe Williams. 
This meant exposure to several million 
viewers. Let's hope they clamour for 
more. Arthur Godfrey, campaigning to 
rescue jazz from the intellectuals, who, 
he claims, are drowning it in verbiage, 
has added Cozy Cole, Bobby Hackett, 
Peanuts Hucko, Jack Lesberg, Dick 
Hyman and the ever-present Urbie Green 
to his staff and is letting them play unre- 
hearsed jazz. 

W. C. Handy, the noted composer, 
went to his final resting place amid the 
sounds of the music he made famous 
Cootie Williams played one of Handy’s 
favourite hymns, “Holy City”, at the 
church service, and a 40 piece brass band 
followed the hearse slowly through the 
streets of Harlem playing his music. 
Amongst those who marched with the 
band, but did not play were Wilbur de 
Paris, Perry Bradford and Buster Bailey. 
Buster ‘told us that he had his first pro- 
fessional job, at the age of 14, with Mr. 
Handy’s Memphis Band—as first 
clarinettist. 


Record Notes 


Roy- Eldridge and Coleman Hawkins 
have recorded for Verve with Hank 
Jones, Ray Brown and young Metropole 
drummer Mickey Sheen—a man _ to 
watch. Roy and Mickey also teamed with 


Lester Young and Harry Edison for an- 
other Granz LP. Hawk’s new composition, 


“Hanid” (spell it backwards and it 
sounds less African) is a catchy, melodi- 
ous opus which might well become a 
standard. Hawk is doing quite a bit of 
writing these days and has also penned a 
charming, as yet untitled, variation on 
“Honeysuckle Rose” He also recorded 
with long-absent Tiny Grimes for Pres- 
tige The Hawk’s unceasing flow of 
energy and creativity is phenomenal—one 
wonders if the “new stars” will ever even 
approximate his stature. Roy Eldridge is 
another marvel. His excursions on the 
Flugelhom, from which he coaxes a 
beautiful sound, and his complete 
mastery of his instruments should be a 
model for those puny, vibratoless trum- 
peters of the modern school. (Miles Davis 
excepted, who has a style as opposed to a 
mannerism). 

Mahalia Jackson recorded “Come 
Sunday” with Duke Ellington for the 
new, complete version of “Black, Brown 
and Beige” upcoming on Columbia. 

Bessie Smith seems slated for a 
renaissance: Dinah Washington, Juanita 
Hall and Ronnie Gilbert have each re- 
corded a tribute to the Empress of the 
Blues. 


Discographical Notes 
The low-priced LP is becoming a 
factor in the industry. RCA’s $1.98 
Camden label is continuing its excellent 
(Continued on page 44) 


Jazz wasn't born yesterday. It has a history. Jazz also has its 
theorists and its experts. Jazz history, jazz theory, jazz practice 
—all this has naturally produced a fascinating literature, which 
is constantly being enriched by new writing. In fact the more 
one explores this literature of jazz the more one is surprised 
and delighted by its range, and of course reading it fills in one’s 
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world of jazz! 
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119. THE CHOCOLATE DANDIES 


Whilst listening to a foreign radio 
station K. J. Shaw of Eltham, S.E.9. 
heard a recording of J Can't Believe That 
You're In Love With Me played by a 
group which, he says, featured Coleman 
Hawkins, Benny Carter, Teddy Wilson 
and Roy Eldridge and asks for full de- 
tails of this and other titles from the 
same session. I cannot locate any re- 
cording which fits exactly with the details 
given by Mr. Shaw but if he is mistaken 
about Teddy Wilson then this record is 
the one recorded for Commodore under 
the name of the Chocolate Dandies on 
May 25, 1940. The other titles from this 
session are Smack (named for Fletcher 
Henderson) and I Surrender Dear and 
these are played by Roy Eldridge, tpt; 
Benny Carter, alt and p on / Surrender; 
Coleman Hawkins, ten; Bernard Addison, 
g; John Kirby, bs; Sid Catlett, d. The 
fourth title from this session was 
Dedication played by Hawkins with 
Addison, Kirby and Catlett only and 
issued under the name of Coleman 
Hawkins and his Rhythm. I do not think 
that the American Commodore issues are 
available in any form but the four titles 
form part of a 10 inch LP called Tops 
In Tenor available in France on Guilde 
du Jazz J1028. 

The subject of the Chocolate Dandies 
is mentioned in a letter from Clive 
Moyns of Leeds who enquires about the 
1930 recordings by Bobby Stark, Jimmy 
Harrison, Benny Carter, Coleman Haw- 
kins, Horace Henderson, Benny Jackson 
and John Kirby. Five titles were re- 
corded by this group, Good Bye Blues/ 
Cloudy Skies/Got Another Sweetie 
Now/Bugle ‘Call Rag/Dee Blues, and 
these were issued on Parlophone R882, 
R1273, R963, R1645 and R1138 respect- 
ively but all have been deleted from the 
catalogue. It is about time that these 
excellent recordings were made available 
in microgroove form. 


120. JUMPIN’ AT CARNEGIE HALL 


F. J. Fox of Elstree is another reader 
who has been listening to European 
radio stations and he enauires about a 
recording of After You've Gone which 
featured Buck Clayton and Ruby Braff 
in a jam session at Carnesie Hall, New 
York. This title is part of a LP issued 
on American Columbia CL557 by Mel 
Powell and his All Stars and is not avail- 
able in this country though it might be 
issued by Philips. The other titles on the 
LP are When Day Is Done/I've Found 
A New Baby/ Lighthouse Blues and they 
ag recorded during a concert on April 

, 1954. 
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121. ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


Will John Dexter, who requested per- 
sonnel information concerning Muggsy 
Spanier recordings, please forward. his 
full address as the reply was returned by 
the G.P.O. 


122. BLUES GALORE 


Here is some personnel information on 
blues records for Albert Hammond of 
Liverpool and Carey Smithen of West 
Wickham. Good Suzie and Down In 
Mississippi by John Temple on American 
Decca 7643 were both recorded on 
September 13, 1939 with an accompani- 
ment by John Robinson, clt; Sam Price, 
p; Lonnie Johnson, g; John Lindsay, bs. 
The personnel for J Get the Blues at Bed 
Time and I Laid My Cards On the Table 
by Washboard Sam and his Washboard 
Band is Washboard Sam (Robert Brown), 
vel, wbd: Memphis Slim (Peter Chatman), 
p; Big Bill Broonzy, g; Ronsom Knowl- 
ing, bs; and these titles were recorded 
on July 31, 1942. Mutt Carey Plays the 
Blues is the title of a LP released in 
America on Riverside RLP1042 which 
has not been issued by Decca on their 
London label for some unknown reason. 
Mutt Carey provides the trumpet accom- 
paniment to blues singer and _ pianist 
Hociel Thomas in six titles: Gambler's 
Dream/Muddy Water Blues/Go Down 
Sunshine} Advice  Blues/Barrel House 
Man/Nobody Knows You Whem You're 
Down and Out. These were recorded 
originally by Rudi Blesh for his Circle 
label but were not issued except Go 
Down Sunshine which was coupled with 
a piano solo by Hociel Thomas entitled 
Tebo’s Texas Boogie on Circle J1014. 
The recording session took vlace in San 
Francisco on August 30, 1946. 


123. TRUMPET ON THE WING 

A little known group is Wingy Car- 
penter and his Wingies which recorded a 
few titles in 1940 two of which, Put Me 
Back In the Alley and Preachin’ Trumpet 
Blues, were issued here on Brunswick 
03453 and 03401. Charles Howe of Bux- 
ton has asked for personnel details and 
for the first title the band consisted of 
Wingy Carpenter, tpt; unknown, clt; 
Edward Allen, p: Jimmy Shirley, g; Bob 
Warren, d: Mae Hopkins, vcl; and the 
recording date was January 12, 1940 in 
New York. The second title was recorded 
on October 23. 1940 by Carpenter, Allen, 
Shirley and Warren though there may be 
some others floating around in the cor- 
gregation. To complete Mr. Howe’s 
auestion the reverse of Brunswick 93453. 
How ‘bout That Mess by Sam Price and 
his Texas Blusicians, was recorded on 
September 26. 1940 by Joe Brown. Ed 
Mullens, tpt: Don Stovall, alt: Ray Hill. 
ten: Sam Price, p; Duke Jones, bs; 
Wilbur Kirk, d. 
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124. BLACK BOTTOM TROMBONIST 


Interesting letters have been received 
from Stanley Coppel of Belfast, Gunner 
Allen stationed in the Isle of Wight, and 
C. J. Mead of Elstree regarding the iden- 
tity of the trombonist in Weary Blues 
and New Orleans Stomp (Vogue-Coral 
LRA10025), Wild Man Blues (Brunswick 
02065), and Melancholy (Brunswick 
02001) by Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom 
Stompers. Both Honore Dutrey and 
Gerald Reeves have been given as the 
trombonist at this session but T. S. Allen 
and Stanley Coppel do not agree with 
this and both suggest that it is Roy 
Palmer drawing attention to Palmer’s 
playing with the State Street Ramblers 
(London AL3518). This thorny problem 
has arisen in the past but has not been 
solved satisfactorily and one difficulty is 
that there is one trombone solo only (16 
bars in Weary Blues) and not very much 
ensemble. Weary Blues was played to 
Kid Ory by Vivian Boarman and Ory 
identified the trombonist as Honore 
Dutrey. Two years later the same experi- 
ment was repeated and once again Ory 
idntified the trombonist as Dutrey. The 
Black Bottom stompers titles were re- 
corded on April 22, 1927 and later the 
same day in the same studio four titles by 
King Oliver and his Dixie Syncopaters 
were recorded. Barney Bigard played 
with both groups and therefore it is not 
impossible that Kid Ory did the same 
despite his identification of Dutrey which 
is not necessarily reliable. A fact to be 
considered in relation to Roy Palmer is 
that the State Street Ramblers session 
was four years jater than the Black 
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Bottom Stompers recording date and this 
time element should not be overlooked 
as styles can change in such a period. 
The only certain fact is that Kid Ory 
recorded with King Oliver on the same 
day and in the same studio as the Black 
Bottom Stompers. Aural identification 
seems to be the only answer to this pro- 
blem and it would be interesting to hear 
from readers who are prepared to do 
some careful listening. 


125. MOTEN SWING 


The Kansas City jazz of Bennie Moten 
and his Orchestra is the subject of a per- 
sonnel query sent in by B. Jolliffe of 
Birmingham and Michael Newton of 
Milford on Sea and concerns the ten 
titles on HMV DLP1057. For Thick Lip 
Stomp/Harmony  Blues/Kansas_ City 
Shuffle the band consisted of Ed Lewis, 
Lamar Wright, tpt; Thamon Hayes, tbn; 
Woodie Walder, clt, ten; Harlan Leonard, 
alt; Jack Washington bar, alt; Bennie 
Moten, p; Sam Tall bj; Abe Bolar, tu; 
Willie Hall, d; and the recording date 
was December 13, 1926. There were 
changes in the rhythm section for New 
Tulsa Blues/Pass Out  Lightly/Ding 
Dong Blues/Moten Stomp as Leroy 
Berry, bj; Vernon Page, tu; Willie 
McWashington, d; replaced Tall, Bolar 
and Hall but otherwise the personnel re- 
mained the same. New Tulsa Blues was 
recorded on June 11, 1927 and the others 
were recorded on the following day. 
There was another slight change of per- 
sonnel for the September 7, 1928 session 


which produced Get Low Down Blues/ 
She's No Trouble/South as Booker 
Washington, tpt; replaced Wright and 
Laforet Dent, alt; was added. The location 
tor these recordings sessions was Chicago 
except for the last which took place at 
Camden. Note that Vernon Page as the 
tuba player is correct and not Walter 
Page who is erroneously given in many 
discographies. Walter Page never played 
tuba and the two Pages are not related. 


126. WHOOPIN’ THE BLUES 


Information on the life and recordings 
of blues singer and harmonica player 
Sonny Terry has been requested by David 
Hunniset of Maidstone. Sonny Terry was 
born on a farm near Durham, North 
Carolina, on October 24, 1911. His father, 
Reuben Terry, played the harmonica at 
country dances and Sonny began to 
learn to play this instrument at an early 
age. In addition to learning from _ his 
father Sonny Terry was influenced by a 
wandering harmonica player named De 
Ford Bailey, whom he heard in the 
streets 6f Durham. At the age of eleven 
he injured himself in the left eye and his 
sight was impaired. Five years later he 
lost the sight of his right eye after being 
hit with a piece of iron thrown by a little 
boy. With this handicap he could no 
longer work on his father’s farm and had 
to abandon his ambition of having a 
farm of his own when he grew up. He 
took to playing in the streets of Durham 
and at dances in the neighbouring town 


of Raleigh and eventually teamed up 
with the sightless blues singer and guitar- 
ist Blind Boy Fuller with whom he made 
his first recordings in 1937. In the follow- 
ing year Sonny Terry took part in the 
Spirituals To Swing concert at Carnegie 
Hall in New York which, as recently 
reported by Staniey Dance, was recorded 
and is now to be issued in America on 
the Vanguard label. It is to be hoped that 
these recordings will be issued here also 
on the English Vanguard label. Since his 
appearance at Carnegie Hall Sonny Terry 
has recorded for Columbia, Capitol, 
Folkways, Victor, Savoy and various other 
American labels; appeared in the Broad- 
way production Finian’s Rainbow; made 
numerous radio broadcasts and toured 
the theatre circuits. 

Unfortunately there are few Sonny 
Terry records available in this country 
and this situation should be rectified by 
the recording companies concerned 
especially Capitol who have a number of 
excellent titles which could be issued as 
either EPs or an LP. The two best re- 
cords featuring Sonny Terry’s harmonica 
and blues singing are Folk Blues on 
Vogue LDE137 and City Blues on Vogue 
LDE165. His harmonica can be heard in 
an accompanying role in most of the titles 
of the Leadhelly Memorial Album—Vol. 
1 on Melodisc MLP511. Otherwise he is 
featured only on odd titles in LP com- 
pilations such as Sometime by Josh 
White (Brunswick LA8562) and his own 
Whoopin’ the Blues in The History of 
Jazz—Vol, 1 (Capitol T793). 
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It seems only a few years ago that we 
had no young generation, local women 
singing traditional blues and jazz on the 
West Coast, but now we have three, 
Claire Austin, Billie Smith and Barbara 
Dane. Billie and Barbara have been 
appearing in Los Angeles for some 
weeks. 

Blonde Barbara Dane has top billing 
at the Cosmo Alley Club in Hollywood; 
the location and the club name being apt 
for Barbara, who sings deep, back-in-the- 
alley blues. Cosmo Street is a narrow 
street near Hollywood and Vine, the club 
having an advantage over other local jazz 
clubs in that it continues after hours 
(after hours in Los Angeles!) and pulls 
in working musicians and the late crowds 
about town. The club wccupies the back 
rooms of the art-conscious, expensive 
Har-Omar theater-restaurant and an 
artistic atmosphere is thickly laid on. 
Low, guttering candles defy one to read 
the exotic menu of imported wines, beers 
and ales, black breads, and unusual 
foreign foods. If it is strange and foreign 
it must have something to do with art? 
One wonders if Americans will ever get 
over a_ feeling of self-conscious 
inferiority where creative art is con- 
cerned. 

There are framed paintings on the 
walls of the room in art gallery fashion 
but it was too dark to see them. What 
might have been an acceptable painting 
of a nude lurked in a gluomy corner 
behind the grand piano. Due to candle 
fluttering in the inkiness, the painting 
sometimes looked like a woman, some- 
times like a cow. There is no doubt about 
it, painting and poetry and jazz are 
coming together. 

Originally a folk singer, Barbara Dane 
has come on the jazz scene with more 
understanding of, and respect for, her 
blues material than is true of some of 
the better known commercial blues 
singers. If she comes through the high 
fidelity equipment as well as she does in 
person, blues lovers should brace them- 
selves for she hit me where I live by her 
singing of “Walkin’ Blues’, “Mecca Flat 
Blues”, “Jelly Bean Blues”, “Jealous 
Hearted Blues” and “Cake Walkin’ 
Babies” among other songs in her reper- 
toire. 

She is full of surprises and her spoken 
asides are so hip that, perhaps, they will 
have no difficulty in sailing over the 
heads of the modern-progressives. Even 
though the progs may catch a couple of 


BERTA WOOD 


BARBARA DANE 


wild ones, whatever would they do with 
them ? 

By request, Barbara sang the original 
lyric of “Salty Dog” and her remarks 
about the type of unbooted Holly- 
woodian who is inspired by a meaning 
the song never intended were delightfully 
on the jazz beam. Barbara has the 
ability not to offend people by her direct, 
outspoken manner; surely a necessary 
jazz accomplishment. Her subtle, off- 
hand humour is in a natural jazz vein, 
and she likes to change the words and 
meanings of the familiar blues and jazz 
lyrics. Some o* the expressions are her 
own and some are due to an extensive 
research. Her interpretation of “Mecca 
Flat Blues” is unforgetable, and I prefer 
it to the more familiar version. 

Mecca Flat woman must be a jazzin'’ 
hound. 

Keep foolin’ with me and I'll have to 
jazz her down. 

Unfortunately Marvin Ash’s piano 
accompaniment was too fussily complex 
for the deep blues mood. On “Closer 
Walk” Marvin, although he was reading, 
fell out and sat smiling a bit foolishly 
with his hands in his lap. I was close 
enough to hear him complain, “It’s too 
simple”. 

Barbara has had several pianists and 
she presents a tough assignment. She 
sings in unusual keys and a piano man 
must be able to play all styles from the 
Waller “swing bass” to the blues back- 
grounds of which the very slow blues 
are the most difficult; plus accom 
paniments for spirituals, such as “Closer 
Walk”, that gave the technically accom- 
plished Marvin Ash trouble. 

Barbara’s first LP. is “Trouble In 
Mind” on San _ Francisco Records 
M33014, 12”. “Special Delivery Blues”, 
“Ain’t Nobody Got The Blues But Me”, 
“Trouble In Mind”, “Misery Blues”, 
“See See Rider”, “Good Mornin’ Blues”, 
“Oh Papa”, “Mighty Rumbling Blues”, 
“Prescription For The Blues”, “Muddy 
Water”. Accompaniment is by Pops 
Foster (bs), Don Ewell (pnv), Darneil 
Howard (clit), P. T. Stanton (cnt), Bob 
Mielke (tmb). “Prescription” and 
“Rumbling” by Hociel Thomas Tebo 
have not been previously recorded. 

Cosmo Alley also features progressive 
music with poetry readings. and folk 
singing. It appears that the folk music 
world is also lively with dissention and 
complicated with cross-purposes. It was 
most amusing to hear a folk singer speak 
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with contempt of certain other folk 
singers who will not sing anything 
written after 1600. The reasons seemed 
transparently established when the two 
guitar playing fo!k musicians took off 
singing “Black Gal” and “Malaguefia 
Salerosa”, a Mexican-Indian song in 
wapango rhythm from the Vera Cruz 
region—the song about a very happy 
woman of high spirit was on a compar- 
able level with exciting jazz music. 

It is most interesting to note that the 
Mariachis, musicians of Mexico who 
play the wapango rhythms and other 
Indian-derived music, are considered on 
the one hand to play the authentic, 
national music of Mexico and on the 
other hand are thought to be of an in- 
ferior musical breed unacceptable to the 
hight caste, Spanish-European social 
circles of Mexico. Mexico has an Indian 
counterpart of Uncle Tom, a parallel of 
Unele Remus and cultural untouchables. 
Out of Indian resistance to Spanish 
attempts at domination is translated one 
of the most colorful, unprintable expres- 
sions of the jazz world. Don’t tell a 
native Mexican-Indian, today or tomor- 
tow, that Spain is the mother of Mexico 
if you don’t want to hear it. Vera Cruz 
is On a busy, shipving bee-line across the 
bay from New Orleans. Negroes have 
worked on the boats and many Negroes 
have lived in Vera Cruz. 
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NAT HENTOFF 


MAHALIA 


You can still hear her voice when the 
music has stopped. 


Mahalia Jackson is a large, impas- 
sioned woman of forty-six whose child- 
hood love of singing with the congrega- 
tion of her Baptist church in New 
Orleans grew in joy through the years. 
Today she is the most commanding 
gospel singer of her generation. 

Miss Jackson does most of her singing 
in and for churches throughout the 
country. “Child, I’ve told you,” she says 
frequently, “the foundation of me is a 
church singer. I ain't trying to be nothing 
else.” She will sing only religious songs, 
although she will occasionally convert a 
pseudo-religious popular song like 1 
Believe” into honesty. She will not sing 
the blues, although most jazz experts 
believe she could easily be the most 
compelling blues singer since Bess:e 
Smith. She recently turned down an offer 
to do a “religious” show on Broadway. 
“Religion,” she said in an interview, “is 
too important to fiddle around with. 
Now that play might be good. I'm not 
saying it isn’t. But I wouldn't feel right 
singing in a show.” 

She does, however, occasionally sing 
in concert halls, and on records, radio, 
and TV. She sings in auditoriums, often 
to raise money for a church. She sings 
for the National Baptist Convention 
(Negro), and is treasurer of its music 
department. She enjoyed a great triumph 
in Europe back in 1952, and so mes- 
merized a Copenhagen audience that 
twenty thousand recordings of her 
“Silent Night” were quickly sold in that 
city. She has appeared six times at 
Carnegie Hall and, as is true of almost 
every Mahalia Jackson concert, all six 
events were sold out. ’ 

The one aspect of her expanding 
success that Mahalia does not appreciate 
is what has happened to her in several 
interviews. “I've come up under this in 
the last few years since I been coming up 
to New York—everything has to be 
analyzed. Makes me conscious of what 
I'm doing.” 

Miss Jackson performed at Town Hall 
in New York this spring as part of a 
unique “Music for Moderns” series that 
attempted to present superior jazz and 
classical musicians in programmes based 
on related themes. She shared the 
“Variations on a Folk Theme” concert 
with Martial Singher, a talented French 
stylist in opera and art songs. Singher, 


JACKSON 


who opened the recital, was received 
with attentive warmth. 

Soon after Miss Jackson began, heads 
began to move, feet to tap, and some 
members of the audience found them- 
selves clapping without quite realising 
that they had started. “Always,” com- 
mented the New York Times, “there was 
an underlying beat so insistent that it 
continued through the silences.” 

There was the beat, but there was also 
a tidal flow of emotion. For example, she 
even transformed a song with lyrics of 
crushing banality: “Help the cripple by 
the wayside. Help the blind man across 
the street. Speak kindly to strangers. 
Speak politely to those you meet.” 

The conviction and strength of her 
rendition had a strange effect on the 
secularists present, who were won over 
to Mahalia if not to her message. Most 
of them were amazed at the length of 
time after the concert during which the 
sound of her voice remained active in the 
mind. 

“That’s why I liked the songs the 
congregations sang down South,” Miss 
Jackson later remarked of this lingering 
quality of gospel singing. “Not the 
anthems the choir sang. The anthems 
were too dead for me, but what the 
congregation sang had something that 
made me listen, that made me still hear 
the sound long after the singers were 
through. It takes something powerful to 
stay there like that.” 

Centres of gospel singing include New 
Orleans, Memphis, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Houston, Los Angeles, and New York. 
Tn almost every city with a sizable Negro 
population, there are disc-jockey pro- 
grammes specialising in gospel records; 
and in the South especially, these pro- 
grammes reach increasing numbers of 
the white people. Gospel recordings, an 
increasingly lucrative business, appear 
regularly on such labels as Specialty, 
Gotham, Savoy, Vee-Jay, and Chess. A 
gospel hit can sell a quarter of a million 
copies or even more, Several years ago 
Mahalia Jackson’s “Move On Up 
Little Higher” passed the two-million 
mark, and her “Even Me” went over a 
million, Both were on the Apollo label. 

Gospel singing derives in large part 
from spirituals and jubilees. Joe Bostic 
who promotes Miss Jackson’s Carnegie 
Hall concerts, believes gospel is one 
idiom removed from the spiritual. 


According to Bostic, the spiritual, which 
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was created by slaves and dates back to 
at least the eighteenth century, “told that 
there was no hope on earth but there 
would be a home over there in heaven 
where the streets would flow with honey 
and everyone would wear a white robe. 
After the close of the Civil War, the 
jubilee came. The jubilee tied in with 
the beginnings of Negro colleges in the 
South, but mostly it came with the new 
fecling of freedom. The jubilee was an 
outburst of the freedom idea into song. 
It was somewhat less devout—or rather, 
less sad—than the spiritual. The jubilee 
still told of life after death but it was 
joyous, too, about what was here on the 
wav. It added a good deal of comedy 
and down-to-earth raucousness to the 
traditional Biblical stories.” Bostic feels 
that gospel singing began to emerge in 
the early 1930's. 

Miss Jackson's perspective is the same 
but is phrased differently: ““We’ve had 
gospel songs as far as I can remember, 
although years ago they used to call it 
jubilee singing, and the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers used to go all over the world singing 
those songs with just a little bounce—not 
as much bounce as now, though, in 
gospel singing. Most of the gospel songs 
came out of our Baptist hymnbook that’s 
published by our National Baptist 
Convention. 

“Now the spiritual and the gospel 
song are called Negro because the Negro 
was first to sing them,” she added, “but 
anybody can sing them that feels them. 
You can be white or coloured—so long 
as you have the feel.” 
music,” Bostic explained 
, “began to concem itself more 
than the jubilee had with tonal qualities 
and music stylings. In content, it was the 
interpretation of Bible passages— 
‘Come unto Me’, ‘Carry the Cross’, 
‘Trouble in My Way’—and emotionally, 
it was even more uninhibited than jubilee 
singing. There was a greater humaniza- 
tion of the Deity. It was as if God 
walked on the street and you could talk 
to Him. 
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“The growth of gospel singing is also 
connected with the growth of the 
Church of God in Christ and the various 
groups in the Holiness churches. Gospel 
singing blossomed in the Church of God 
in Christ because it’s a music of aban- 
don, and this is a church that bases its 
being largely on its music rather than on 
a ritualistic approach. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago,” Bostic 
continued, “these were all little store- 
front operations with mostly illiterate 
people, but now the Church of God in 
Christ has from three and a half to five 
million members, There are intelligent 
people direct ng the church, and young 
people coming in. At one time these 
churches were not socially acceptable, 
but they’re becoming accepted. And the 
gospel music has spread to the Baptist 
churches, though not so much to the 
Methodist and less to the Presbyterian.” 

“Why, rock ’n’ roll was stolen from 
the Holiness people and the Church of 
God in Christ !” Miss Jackson exclaimed. 
“They're more emotional than _ the 
Baptists and the Methodists. The Holi- 
ness people sing strictly like they feel— 
on the beat, off the beat, between the 
beat.” 

Miss Jackson paused. “Now, about the 
more bounce in gospel singing in recent 
years,” she said with a faint smile. “I 
think I’m the cause of a lot of that 
bounce. I felt it. When I came out of 
New Orleans to Chicago when I was 
sixteen, | went to a Baptist choir rehear- 
sal. They asked me to try a solo, and I 
sang ‘Hand Me Down My Silver Trum- 
pet, Gabriel.’ I sang it with expression 


and people liked it. It was a song I'd 
heard the people in the church sing— 
any little child and any old person at 
church on Sunday would sing it. And 
what helped me to come up this far is 
nothing but the songs I’ve heard the 
congregation sing down South. And 
always I’ve sung what I feel as I feel it.” 

The Town Hall programme noted: 
“Miss Jackson will choose selections 
from her repertoire on the spur of the 
moment.” 

She leaned back and gave a side glance 
to the TV set in her hotel room. “I’m 
a person that doesn’t like to arrange a 
programme. A lot of times I change my 
programme because I change my feeling. 
And I don’t sing the same song the same 
way twice. There’s something the public 
reaches into me for, and there seems to 
be something in each audience that I can 
feel. I can feel whether there’s a low 
spirit. Some places I go, uptempo songs 
don’t go, and other places, sad songs 
aren’t right.” 

Miss Jackson is not entirely happy 
about her current record association with 
Columbia. “One thing Ill say about 
Columbia,” she conceded, “is that they 
put me in a new field. They got me on 
TV and they paid me well. The only 
thing they haven’t been too particular 
about is my songs. I like to sing the 
songs I feel. They got ideas of what's 
commercial. Some of the songs they pick 
for me I don’t understand, and those I 
couldn’t put myself into. At least at 
Apollo I picked what I wanted. 

But there’s one recent Columbia re- 
cord I made,” she said, nodding firmly, 


“that’s made the disc jockeys say ‘There's 
Mahalia again.’ It’s ‘God Is So Good To 
Me’. They didn’t want to make that, I 
just begged them. The song was so much 
of my life. I thank God who brought me 
from down in Louisiana to the present 
day. I forgot I was in the studio making 
it when I sang. And as for albums, 
there’s more original Mahalia in ‘Bless 
This House’ than the other albums I 
made for Columbia.” 

She spoke of her pain at what has 
been happening to gospel singing as the 
potential market has increased. “Some of 
it is getting into the hands of hustlers. 
They're meeting a lot of weak-minded 
gospel singers and trying to make gospel 
singing ‘entertaining’. Gospel singing is 
bigger than entertainment. It does some- 
thing for the soul. But some of these 
record companies are trying to make 
gospel singing a competitor of rock ’n’ 
roll. They’re putting all kinds of peculiar 
drums behind the singers and making it 
sound half jazz. It isn’t. 

“Gospel singing doesn’t need artificial, 
unnecessary, phony sounds. Gospel 
singing is commercial but in its own 
right way. If man can till the earth to 
bring up vegetables and sell them and 
live off that, it’s all right. If man can 
make gospel records and sell them, that’s 
all right. But the records should be real 
gospel singing, and real gospel singing is 
uplifting. I don’t care if he’s a gambler, 
a thief, or a murderer, man has to have 
something to look up to. I do believe 
gospel singing can be commercial and 
uplitting at the same time. God is that 

(Continued on page 30) 
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RED ALLEN at NEWPORT 
(a) Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; St. James 
Infirmary (15 min)— (b) China Boy; Basin Street 
Blues (c) Muskrat Ramble; High Society 
(16 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10106. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


Best things on Side 1 for me are the 
piano solos by that forgotten man of jazz 
Claude Hopkins. On both tracks his play- 
ing is neat and effective, his second 
chorus on “Barbecue” being particularly 
good. Allen also takes a good solo on 
this track, but the performance as a 
whole degenerates into a noisy crowd- 
fetching turmoil. “St. James” is a little 
better, the rhythm being nice and jumpy. 
Bailey starts his solo with a nice descend- 
ing phrase and builds up a well balanced 
solo. Allen always sounds good when 
playing the blues, but I am not over im- 
pressed by his singing. 

The second side is also too full of 
gallery fetching gimmicks. Mr. T. is at 
his best on the nicelv swinging version of 
“China Boy”, the rhythm section really 
gets working here. and “Basin Street” is 
exactly as you have come to expect. 
“Muskrat” has Ory introduced as a singer 
—Bailey takes a good chorus here—and 
the final all-in swings to some extent. The 
last trac’ eatures the three trombones 
to not very good advantage, and the en- 
semble playing is unbelievedly untidy. 

S.T. 

(a) Henry ‘Red’ Allen (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham 
(tmb); Buster Bailey (clt); Claude Hopkins (pno); 
Cozy Cole (drs); Arvell Shaw (bs). 

(b) Same. Jack Teagarden (tmb) added. 

(c) add Kid Ory (tmb/vcl). Newport 4/7/57. 


IAN ARMIT 


Rose Room; Yancey Blues—Exactly Like You: 
Black & White Blues 


(Decca DFE 6436 E.P. 53d.) 


Though nothing much happens here to 
rave about, Ian plays very fluently and 
all tracks are agreeable without being 
over exciting. 

The recording was taped whilst Ian 
was playing interval piano between ses- 
sions at a jazz club (July 12th, 1957) and, 
the atmosphere comes over well. However 
3 think that Ian is heard to better advant- 
age with Humph’s band or on the recent 
Wally Fawkes recordings. For one thing 
he needs a rhythm section backing and 
for another I really think he is better as a 
group pianist than as a soloist. “Yancey 
Blues”, for which Ian gets the label 
credit, lacks fire and seems to go on inter- 
minably, while “Exactly Like You” is 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: GRAHAM BOATFIELD: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


inclined to doodle, “Rose Room” swings 
gently and has ideas, but “Black and 
White Blues” is by far the best track, 
and reveals that Ian has a good feeling 
for the blues. Pm 


The LOUIS ARMSTRONG Story. 
Vol, 4 
(a) Knockin’ A Jug; (g) Body and Soul; (j) Star- 
dust Take 1 and 2; (c) Black and Blue; (h) Shine 
(194 min)—(b) I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love; (i) Lazy River; (d) Dear Old Southland; (f) 
If I Could Be With You; ({) I’m Confessin’; (ce) 
Ding Dong Daddy (19} min) 
(Philips BBL 7218. 12in.LP. 37s. 6$d.) 


This, the last in this classic series, 
presents some more jazz of unrivaled 
quality. Except for that wonderful ‘toss- 
pots-anthem’ “Knockin’ a Jug”, and the 
fine duet with Buck Washington this is 
Louis with big band backing. Some of the 
bands 4re not all that good, but it doesn’t 
matter one iota, Louis’ genius carries all 
before him. His playing and singing owes 
nothing to trends or fashions—it is just 
Armstrong; it is just jazz. To all those 
who argue that Louis always plays 
the same choruses—just you listen to the 
two takes of “Stardust”. To the young 
or new collector I recommend this re- 
cord (and the others in the same series) 
without any qualification whatsoever, 


S.T. 


(a) Louis Armstrong (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb); Happy Cauldweil (tnr); Eddie Lang (gtr); 
Joe Sullivan (pno); Kaiser Marshall (drs). New 
York. 5/3/29. 


(b) Armstrong (tpt/vcl); Luis Russell (pno); 
Charlie Holmes, Albert Nicholas (altos); Teddy 
Hilk (tnr); J. C. Higginbotham (tmb); Eddie 
Condon (bjo); Lonnie Johnson (gtr); Geo. Pops 
Foster (bs); Paul Barbarin (drs). New York. 
5/3/29. 


(c) Armstrong with Burt Curry, Crawford 
Wethington (altos); Jimmy Strong (tnr/clt); 
Homer Hobson (tpt); Fred Robinson (tmb); Gene 
Anderson (pno); Mancy Cara (bjo); Pete Briggs 
(bs); Zutty Singleton (drs). New York. 22/7/29. 


(d) Armstrong with Buck Washington (pno). 
New York. 5/4/30. 


(e), (f), (g), (h) Armstrong with Les Hite (a!to); 
Marshall Royal (clt/alto); Franz Jackson (tnr); 
George Orendorf (tpt); Lawrence Brown (tmb); 
Jimmy Prince (pno); Cee!e Burke (gtr); Wliam 
Bailey (bs); Lionel Hampton (drs). Los Angeles 
(e) 21/7/30; (f) 19/8/30; (g) 9/10/30; (h) 
9/3/31. 

(i), G) Armstrong with Lester Boone (altos); 
Albert Washington (tnr); Zilmer Randolph (tpt); 
Preston Jackson (tmb); Charlie Alexander (pno); 
Mike McKendrick (bjo); John Lindsay (bs); Tubby 
Hall (drs). Chicago. (i) 3/11/31; (j) 4/11/31. 
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CHET BAKER 
To Mickey’s Memory; Slightly Above Moderate; 
Halema; Revelation (19 min)—Something For 
Liza; Lucius Lu; Worrying The Life Out Of Me; 
Medium Rock (18 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12076. 12in.LP. 38s. 3d.) 


This differs from what one expects. 
Chet Baker has for a long time now been 
featured as the solo horn in a quartet 
and it comes as quite a shock when he 
suddenly takes unto himself 4 partner in 
the front line. 

Whilst there is no basic difference be- 
tween the music here and that which one 
expects from a musician as accomplished 
as Baker, I found small creative use of 
‘chromatic tympani’ (musical drums) in 
““Mickey’s Memory”, for instance, and 
the apt and swinging tempo chosen for 
“Slightly Above Moderate”. 

I must confess to a lack of any real 
knowledge of the men who make up the 
rhythm section here, but they produce a 
beat that suggests veterans, not fresh 
faces. Pianist Bobby Timmons in parti- 
cular should be heard a lot of in future. 
Good modern jazz in the loosest West 
Coast style. B.N 

Chet Baker (tpt); Phil Urso (tnr); Bobby Tim- 
mons (pno); Jimmy Bond (bs); Peter Littman 
(drs); Bill Loughborough (chromatic tympani on 
Mickey’s Memory). 


COUNT BASIE AT NEWPORT 
Swingin’ at Newport; Polka Dots and Moon- 
beams; Lester Leaps In (19 min)—Sent For You 
Yesterday; Boogio' Woogie (I May Be Wrong); 

Evenin’; One O’Clock Jump (21 mn) 


(Columbia 33CX 10110. 12in.LP. 41s. 8d.) 


The Basie band, with Jo Jones, Jimmy 
Rushing, Roy Eldridge, Lester Young 
and Illinois Jacquet added, failed to 
generate the excitement at Newport in 
1957 that Duke did in 1956: that Duke 
essentially did with only Paul Gonsalves, 
Jimmy Woode and Sam Woodyard. On 
the evidence provided by this record, the 
reason is clear. The Basie band was never 
able to get in a groove and swing as 
Duke’s did. There is no music, of course, 
to compare with that in the first two 
movements of the Festival Suite, but 
there are also no electric moments to 
compare with those when Gonsalves be- 
gan to swing loose and light over Duke’s 
rocking piano and Woodyard’s unfailing 
church beat. As John Hammond says in 
his spoken introduction, Basie is a shy 
man. The best music on this record all 
comes from his piano, but there just isn’t 
enough of it. He breaks the ice for his 
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GERALD LASCELLES: HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


minions with a sparkling solo at the be- 
ginning of the opener, “Swingin’ at 
Newport”, and is also heard to advantage 
in “Evenin’”, which is about the most 
enjoyable track on the record. 

Lester’s work is unmistakeably his 
own, but far from his best, while the 
recording is unhelpful to Jo Jones. (The 
recording is not as good as Columbia’s 
last year, but can be assisted by upping 
the bass.) The concluding “One O’Clock 
Jump” is rather a shambles, from which 
neither Pres, Roy nor Illinois emerge 
with honour. 

Apart from the undistinguished Wilkins 
original, the numbers are all rehashes of 
old successes. Better stick with the 
originals and undefiled memories. 


S.D. 

Count Basie, pno; Wendel Culley. Joe New- 
man, Reunaid Jones, Thad Jones, tpt; Henry 
Coker, Benny Poweil, Bill Hughes, tbn; Marshall 
Royal, Bill Graham, Frank Foster, Frank Wess, 
Charlie Fowlkes, saxes Freddie Greene, g; Ed 
Jones, bs; Sonny Payne (on first title on'y), drs; 
Jo Jones, drs; Lester Young. ts, on all but first 
title. Jimmy Rushing, voc, on first three 
titles of second side. Roy E'dridge and Illinois 
Jacquet added on final number. 


RAY BAUDUC, NAPPY LAMARE 
and their DIXIELAND BAND 
Big Noise From Winnetka; Bill Bailey Won’t You 
Please Come Home—Tin Roof Blues; That Da-Da 
Strain 
(C: pital EAP2-877 EP 12s. 10}d.) 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


This is the real Dixieland music, from 
a smail group led by two men who were 
pillars of the original Bob Crosby band, 
and it is neither better nor worse than 
much of its kind. It lacks any particul- 
larly striking voice, although in “Bill 
Bailey” there is the most extraordinary 
slurred and growling vocal, presumably 
from Lamare who has often featured as a 
singer. Clarinet player Bolen has 
obv.ously listened to the great Fazola, as 
“Tin Roof” shows, and the whole per- 
formance is of a good and moderately 
satisfying standard. It is as well to re- 
member that this too is New Orleans 
music, the two leaders being natives of 
that city. G.B. 


Martin Peppie (tpt), Eugene Bolen (clit), 
Rolly Furnas (tmb), Don Owens (pno), Nappy 
Lamare (bjo/gtr), Ray Leatherwood (bs), Ray 
Bauduc (drs). Hollywood March 1957 


SIDNEY BECHET QUARTET 


Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; I’m Going 
Way Down Home—Margie; After You've Gone 


(Esquire EP 178. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


I sometimes have the feeling that 
Bechet should change his instrument—he 
would surely make the perfect genuine 
Hungarian gypsy fiddler. These four are 
well up to form; with no competition 
from the exemplary rhythm trio he 
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Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Quincy Jones H.M.V.CLP 1157 *** 


Stanley Dance Leadbelly Vol. 3 Melodisc MLP 515  *** 
Miles Davis-—“‘Miles Ahead.” 


Gerald Lascelles Count Basie At Newport 
Columbia 33CX10110 ***** 
Louis Armstrong Story Vol. 4 
Bobby Hackett-Jack Teagarden 


Miles Davis—‘Miles Ahead” 


HM.V. CLP 1165 ***** 


Fontana TFL 5007 ***** 


Philips BBL7218 ***** 
Capitol T933 


Fontana TFL 5007 *** 


PETER TANNER: 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


cavorts, neighs, swoops, chuckles and 
growls in the manner we now know sG 
well. To be precise, there is some very 
limited solo work from pianist Bernard 
and the bass player, but really it is Bechet 
all the way. Track two is “Alabama 
Bound” in another guise. G.B. 


Sidney Bechet (sop), Eddy Bernard (pno), 
Pierre Michelot (bs), Kenny Clarke (drs). Paris 
15 Nov. 49. 


AL BELLETTO SEXTET 


Falling In Love With Love; Whisper Not; Cross 

Your Heart; Loverman; ’Deed I Do (18} min)— 

All For Blues; Sunday; Rudy Tootie; What's, 
New; 64 (19 min) 


(Captial T 901. 12inLP 33s. 8$d.) 


Cool jazz can be nice in small doses, 
but when it gets as frigid as some of the 
stuff on this album, it loses its appeal. 
The Belletto Six strike me as being good 
musicians from a technical viewpoint, but 
their proficiency as improvising jazzmen, 
I feel, is strictly limited for their music 
is sadly lacking in warmth and emotion. 
The group are featured both as an in- 
strumental combo and as a vocal group 
and even if they owe a lot to the Four 
Freshmen, they sound a darn sight better 
than most of the singing groups we have 
to put up with these days ! 

“Falling” has short spots by Jimmy 
Guinn, Fred Crane, Willie Thomas and 
the leader on alto, but it never really 
gets going. Being charitable, we'll let 
“Whisper” go with one word—dull!—and 
pass on to “Loverman”, which is a whole 
lot more acceptable. Thomas blows nice 
trumpet on this, sticking pretty close to 
the melody and creating more warmth 
than most of the other tracks nut to- 
gether. “Deed I Do” opens with some 
pleasant Crane piano before the main 
group take up the melody. This track 
starts to swing towards the middle of the 
third chorus, and Guinn’s sombre- 
sounding solo is worth hearing. The ex- 
tended “Blues” has a_ few bright 
moments, notably during the latter part 
of Guinn’s solo and in Thomas's crisp, 
trumpet work. “Tootie” is pretty in 
places, but “What's New” is a dismal 
affair designed to feature the Belletto 
alto. “‘Heart” and “Sunday” are the vocal 
tracks. with thé latter being the better of 
the two. K.G. 


Al Bel'etto (alto), Wiilie Thomas (tpt), Jimmy 
Guinn (tmb), Fred Crane (pno/bari), Kenny 
O’Brien (bs), Tom Montgomery (drs). 
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RUBY BRAFF AND ELLIS LARKINS 
—TWO PART INVENTIONS IN JAZZ 


Blues For Elis; A City Called Heaven; What Is 
There To Say; Sailboat In The Moonlight (15 min) 
—When A Woman Loves A Man; You Are Two 
Beautifu’; Skylark (15} min) 
(Vanguard PPT12022 10inLP 27s. 10d.) 


The warm pure tone given out by 
Ruby Braff’s trumpet is inclined to con- 
vey melancholy, especially when allied to 
slow sentimental ballads, as it is here. 
The academic Mr. Larkins, whose work 
with Ella Fitzgerald was a byword, plays 
neat piano of considerable merit, but it 
never quite swings, so that the trumpeter 
is effectively suspended in mid-air. Braff’s 
musical integrity is apparently unques- 
tionable, if one accepts Stanley Dance’s 
— from the Saturday Review, where 

uby says:— “I can’t take an arrange- 
ment seriously that shows little or no 
understanding of Ellington, any more 
than a solo that doesn’t in some way 
utilise the wisdom of Armstrong”. A very 
commendable pronouncement in these 
progressive times, Mr. Braff, and one 
which I accept in principle. 
Unfortunately I know too well the link 
which was achieved between Armstrong 
and Hines on record thirty years ago, 
and I also realise that such a liaison is 
not even approached on these tracks. 

Ellis Larkins plays a Bixian sort of 
piano, as full of melody as Braff’s trum- 
pet, but there is no drive imparted to the 
duo, with the result that the whole thing 
adds up to an immaculate ballad per- 
formance, falling far short of the jazz 
standard I expect from these two accom- 
plished musicians. Even Carmichael’s 
beautiful “Skylark” does not tempt them 
from their retentive egotism. I fear that 
this music invites unjustified support of 
the trend away from rhythmic jazz—a 
trend which I decry in the same breath as 
I praise the style and invention normally 
shown by Ruby Braff. G.L. 

Ruby Braff (tpt); Ellis Larkins (pno). 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


Southern Saga (Joe Turner Blues)—In The 
Evening; Going Down The Road Feeling Bad 


(Nixa NJE 1047 EP 12s. 10}d.) 


The party given by Messrs. Cassell’s in 
the autumn of 1955 has passed into 
history (one is almost tempted to say 
folklore), being distantly remembered as 
one of the more fantastic jazz gather- 
ings and used as a _ yardstick 
against which to measure other curious 
occasions. Those who were there will be 
glad to have one more memento of Bill’s 
enormous output that night. All other 
lovers of the Broonzy music will welcome 
these examples of Bill’s singing to an 
audience. 

The first side is filled with his inimit- 
able talking. that magnificent guitar 
which continues the conversation, and the 
strength and tradition of the great blue 
voice. It is a particular pleasure to find 
it all going on and on, not restricted to 
single track length. The other side is also 
good, and includes his favourite “Going 
Down The Road”. 

G.B. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


CLIFFORD BROWN AND 
MAX ROACH 


Cherokee; Jacqui; Swingin’; Lands End (19 min) 
~George’s Dilemma; Sandu; Gerkin For Perkin; 
If I Love Again; Take The ‘A’ Train (20 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1278. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


There is some exciting jazz in the 
modern manner to be heard here, notably 
the unison work between Clifford Brown 
and Harold Land. The workouts follow 
the familiar pattern of this kind of smail 
group recording with the inevitable dis- 
plays of technique, and unmotivated 
drum solos. All the same the musician- 
ship is of a high standard, the solo work 
being above average. 

“Cherokee” has a nice relaxed beat and 
a good solo from Clifford Brown. 
“Jacqui” (composed by Powell) has both 
Richie and Harold Land playing good, 
original solos. “Swingin’” lives up to its 
title, though the performance is on the 
exhibitionist side. Harold Land’s “Lands 
End”, is taken at a good tempo, the per- 
formance as a whole being very relaxed 
—interesting two-part harmony from 
trumpet and tenor, with a full-toned solo 
from Land himself. 

The reverse opens with a Clifford 
Brown composition somewhat reminis- 
cent of “Nights In Tunisia”. He also 
wrote “Sandu’’, on which he plays one 
of his best solos, and “Gerkin For 
Perkin”, dedicated to the late Carl 
Perkins, a blues at fastish tempo. The 
old pop song ‘If I Love Again”, is one 
of the least interesting tracks. Finally, 
“Take The A Train”, complete with train 
effects, rounds off a thoroughly enjoyable 
album. 

Clifford Brown (tpt), Harold Land (tnr), Max 
Roach (drs), George Morrow (bs), Richie Powell 
(pno). February 23rd. 24th. & 25th, 1955. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF BRITISH JAZZ 
(Vol. 2.) 


Stomp Your Feet (Fred Elizalde and His Music); 
Doan’ You Grieve (Spike Hughes and His Dance 
Orchestra); Some Of These Days (Jack Hylton and 
His Orchestra); Stratton Street Strut (Danny Polo 
and His Swing Stars); You'll Always Be Mine 
(George Chisholm and His Jive Five); Strut Miss 
Lizzie (Sid Phillips’ Quintet) (18 min)}—Willie 
The Weeper (George Webb’s Dixielanders); 
Davenport Blues (Mark White Presents Jazz 
Club); Broadhurst Garden Blues (George Chis- 
holm and His Jive Eight); Mississippi Mud 
(George Melly with Alex Welsh’s Dixielanders); 
Petite Fleur (The Wally Fawkes/Sandy Brown 
Quintet); Dippermouth Blues (Ken Colyer’s Jazz- 
men) (17} min) 
(Decca LK 4205. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


It is difficult to know what to say about 
such a miscellaneous collection of local 
jazz as is presented in this album, and its 
appeal must depend on individual taste. 

Those who like listening to Elizalde 
may be interested in the first track and it 
must be admitted that this recording can 
hold its own against quite a few of those 
included on the second side. The Spike 
Hughes track is only fair and the Hylton 
one has dated terribly. The best track on 
the first side and indeed my favourite of 
the whole album is Danny Polo’s excel- 
lently played “Stratton Street Strut”. 
Danny himself plays with fine jazz feeling, 
there is some good cornet from Tommy 
McQuater and a neat piano passage from 
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Eddie Macauley. Chisholm maintains the 
interest in his two tracks; while Sid 
Phillips shows us that he hasn’t changed 
much in eighteen years. 

George Webb’s offering on the reverse 
is rough but has integrity, while Mark 
White’s group is smooth but patently in- 
sincere. George Melly does what one 
expects of him, as does Ken Colyer, while 
Wally Fawkes and Sandy Brown produce 
a charming Bechet tune sympathetically 
played. My chief reaction to the contents 
of this album is that British rhythm sec- 
tions haven’t improved much ~— 


(Elizalde) Jack Jackson, Norman Payne (tpts); 
Jack Miranda (clt/alto);\ Perley Breed (alto); Joe 
Crossman (tnr); Fred Elizalde (pno); Joe Bran- 
nelly (bjo); Dick Escott (tuba); Max Bacon (drs). 
September 1927. (Hughes) Jimmy Macaffer, Bruts 
Gonella. Chick Smith (tpts); Leslie Thompson 
(tpt/tmb); Freddy Welsh, Don Macaffer (tmbs); 
Harry Hayes, Dave Shand (altos/clts); Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (tnr); Billy Mason (pno); Alan 
Ferguson (gtr); Spike Hughes (bs); Ronnie 
Gubertini (drs). 1932. (Hylton) Phillipe Brun, 
Jack Raine, George Swift (tpts); Eric Breeze, Les 
Carew (tmbs); Dave Shand, Abe Romaine, 
Chappie D’Amato, Freddy Schweitzer, Johnny 
Raitz, Billy Ternent (saxes); Billy Munn 
(pno/vcl); Sonny Farrar (gtr); Clem Lawton 
(bs); Max Bacon (drs). September 16th, 1933. 
(Polo) Tommy McQuater (cnt); Danny Polo (clt); 
Eddie Macauley (pno); Eddie Freeman (gtr); 
Dick Bal! (bs); Dudley Barber (drs). October, 
1937. (Chisholm) Tommy McQuater (cnt); 
George Chisholm (tmb); Benny Winestone 
(tnr/clt); Eddie Macauley (pno); Tiny Winters 
(bs); Dudley Barber (drs). October, 1938. 
(Phillips) Max Goldberg (tpt); Sid Phillips (clt); 
Rex Owen (tnr); Bert Barnes (pno); Max 
Abrams (drs). December, 1940. (Webb) Owen 
Bryce, Reg Rigden (cnts); Eddie Harvey (tmb); 
Wally Fawkes (clt); George Webb (pno); Buddy 
Vallis (bjo); Arthur Streatfield (tuba); Roy 
Wykes (drs). May 5th, 1945. (White) Jack Jack- 
son (tpt); Nobby Clark (tmb); Sid Phillips (clt); 
Micky Lewis (alto); Harry Gold’ (bass-sax); Billy 
Munn (pno); Jack Lewellyn (gtr); Will 
Hemmings (bs); Max Abrams (drs). February 
23rd, 1949. (Chisholm) Tommy McQuater (tpt); 
George Chisholm (tmb); Andy McDevitt (clt); 
Harry Hayes (alto); Jimmy Skidmore (tnr); Billy 
Munn (pno); Ivor Mairants (gtr); Jack Collier 
(bs); Jock Cummings (drs). May 25, 1944. 
(Melly) George Melly (vcl); Alex Welsh (cnt); 
Roy Crimmins (tmb); Ian Christie (clt); Fred 
Hunt (pno); Nigel Sinclair, (gtr); Frank Thomp- 
son (bs); Lennie Hastings (drs). January 9th, 
1955. (Fawkes/Brown) Wally Fawkes, Sandy 
Brown (clts); lan Armit (pno); Lennie Bush (bs); 
Eddie Taylor (drs). December 10th, 1956. 
(Colyer) Ken Colyer (tpt); Mac Duncan (tmb); 
Jan Wheeler (cit); John Bastab'e (bjo); Dick 
Smith (bs); Colin Bowden (drs). March 8th, 


1956. 
CANDIDO 
Peanut Vendor; Takcela; M light in t 
Take The ‘A’ Train (13} min)—Lady In Red; 
Kinda’ Dukish; Warm Blue Stream; Tin-Tin Deo 
(14 min) 


(H.M.V. DLP 1182. 10in.LP. 27s. 10d.) 


Against a big band _ background 
Candido works on his bongo and conga 
drums to some effect. The band sound 
rather stiff, but there are some good solo 
passages, and Ernie Wilkins’ arrange- 
ments are certainly colourful if nothing 
else. 

Art Farmer is the soloist on “Peanut” 
and he is again heard taking the first solo 
on “Vermont”. Rehak and Cleveland 
share solo honours on Manny Albam’s 
arrangement of “Lady In Red”, with all 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the trumpets making ear splitting noises 
to round it off. Shavers is out on his 
own on the pretty “Warm Blue”, with 
Ernie Royal being the featured soloist on 
“Tin-Tin”. The most exciting track how- 
ever is “Dukish”. It is a good piece of 
writing and the band evince much more 
warmth—the brass playing with real fire 
and attack. Candido is worth study at ali 
times. S.T. 


(a) Candido (bongo/congo); Bernie Glow, Art 
Farmer, Charlie Shavers, Jimmy Nottingham 
(tpts); Jimmy Cleveland, Frank Rehak, Tommy 
Mitchell (tmbs); Jimmy Buffington (Fr. horn); Jay 
McAlister (tuba); Hank Jones (pno); Bill Crow 
(bs); Osie Johnson (drs). 

(b) Same except Ernie Royal, Ed London and 
Oscar Pettiford replace Farmer, Buffington and 
Crow. New York. Feb. 1957. 


GEORGE CHISHOLM AND 
HIS LOLLIE JAZZMEN 


Lollie Rag—When The Saints Go Marching In 
(Esquire 10-519 78rmp. 6s. 3d.) 


I can only suppose that an urgent need 
for “Lollie” prompted this bunch of well 
known West End musicians to make these 
two very undistinguished sides. 

Both were recorded as recently as last 
March and are played in raucous “Pee 
Wee Hunt” Dixieland style. I suppose 
that this is intended, especially as regards 
the over-accented work of the rhythm 
section. Kenny Ball and George himself 
solo pleasantly on the first side, but it 
is not enough to compensate for the 
general sloppiness of the playing as a 
whole. I would have thought that they 
were enough versions of “The Saints” 
without any additions to this celestial 
body. Clarinet and trombone try to lift 
this performance out of its monotony, 
but they face a losing battle against the 
thumping of the rhythm section. As Fats 
Waller would have put it, “Cash For 
Your Trash”. P.T. 

Kenny Ball (tpt), George Chisholm (tmb), 
Dougie Robinson (clt), Bill McGuffie (pno), 
Cedric West (gtr), Dennis Bowden (bs), Allan 
Ganley (drs). March 4th, 1958. 


BILLY DANIELS 


Blue Skies; Blue Prelude; It’s D’Lovely; You 

Turned The Tables On Me; Comes Leve (15 min) 

—Just In Time; Just Like A Melody Out Of 

The Sky; How Am I To Know; Yea Go To 
My Head; Hallelujah (13 min) 


(HMV DLP 1174. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Billy Daniels, as far as I am con- 
cerned, has three things to his credit, an 
exuberant personality; a remarkable all- 
round ability as an entertainer; and a 
latent talent as a jazz singer. There's 
nothing commercial about this set, on 
which he is accompanied by a brassy, 
powerhouse orchestra under the direc- 
tion of, and featuring arrangements by, 
that giant of jazz, Benny Carter. 

There’s a depth and purity in Billy's 
voice that is most appealing, and his crisp 
phrasing reflects a marked degree of 
accuracy. He is equipped, too, with an 
excellent range, some of his full-bodied 
high notes on this album being worthy of 
note. The choice of material and Carter's 
choice of soloists are equally good. “Blue 
Skies” includes a short solo by tenorist 


Ben Webster, who also blows some boot- 
ing things on “Turned The Tables” and 
“Hallelujah”. Tenorist Buddy Collette 
and trombonist Milt Bernhart blow out 
on the Latin-tinged “D’Lovely”, and the 
delightful ‘““Comes Love” has a short 
spot by trumpeter Harry Edison. “Sweets” 
is also featured, at greater length, on 
“Just In Time”, along with guitarist Bob 
Bain, and two other titles—‘Just Like A 
Melody” and “You Go To My Head”. 
the album’s title. “Blue Prelude” and 
“How Am I To Know” complete a well- 
balanced, thoroughly entertaining record. 


MILES DAVIS 


Springsville; The Maids Of Cadiz; The Duke;. 

My Ship; Miies Ahead (19 min)—Blues For 

Pablo; New Rhumba; The Meaning Of The 

Blues; Lament: I Don’t Wanna Be Kissed 
(18 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5007. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Here are the most advanced scores 
tackled by Miles Davis since those put 
before his ill-fated 1948/49 band. Playing 
flugelhorn instead of his customary trum- 
pet. Miles appears here with a 19-piece 
orchestra under direction of 
arranger Gil Evans, and never before 
have I heard him blow so lyrically or 
melodically. His tone is warm, his ideas 
fluent and logical, and his phrasing firm 
and rounded—make no mistake, this is 
Davis at his very best! Much of the credit 
for the success of this colourful, brilliant- 
ly executed album must go to writer 
Evans, whose impressive, elaborate scores 
extract the maximum amount of tonal 
texture the instrumentation will allow. 
His writing on some of the tracks (which 
all run from one to another without 
break to form a kind of suite) is reminis- 
cent in many ways of the scoring devices 
used by the aforementioned Davis band. 
and intelligent, effective use is made of 
french horns and tuba within the main 
framework of the arrangements. 

On all the titles, Miles is the only solo- 
ist. I particularly enjoyed his blowing on 
“Springsville” (not unlike the Kenton 
sound—with soul and swing added) and 
his gentle meanderings on the rather 
solemn “Maids”. The influence of the 
°48/49 band is unmistakable during “The 
Duke”, which achieves enormous depth 
via clever usage of Bill Barber’s tuba, and 
the nice passages by the brass team. The 
slow “My Ship” is a superiatively beauti- 
ful arrangement, featuring a generous 
helping of sombre-sounding Davis horn. 
“Miles Ahead” (the album title), is a 
neat. concise reading, with Davis playing 
another searching, thoughtful solo. The 
extended blues is 4 peach of an arrange- 
ment, with interesting figures by the 
trumpets and french horns punctuating 
the Davis solo. “Rhumba” gets off to a 
slightly wild start. and moves in and out 
of tempo as Miles fashions his contribu- 
tion to the staccato background passages 
of the main band. On this and ‘Meaning 
Of The Blues”, he sticks mainly to the 
middle and lower register, blowing with 
great sensitivity and often pausing to 
linger over a particularly eloquent phrase 
in the arrangement. “Lament” is pat- 
terned in the same nostalgic, wistful 
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mood as the preceding title, and the 
album comes to a close with the some- 
what livelier “Don’t Wanna”. 

Within this album are contained Miles 
Davis’s most valid contributions to jazz 
to date. The record as a whole is as im- 
portant as it is good, and in the opinion 
of this writer, constitutes a noteworthy 
advancement in big band jazz. I sincerely 
urge you not to miss it! K.G. 

Miles Davis (fluge‘thorn) with Gil Evans (ldr/ 
arr); Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Louis Mucci, 
Taft Jordan, Johnny Carisi (tpts); Frank 
Rehack, Joe Bennett, Jimmy Cleveland (tmbs); 
Tom Mitchell (bs/tmb); Willie Ruff, Tony 
Miranda (fr/hns); Bill Barber (tuba); Lee Konitz 
(alto); Canny Bank (bs/clt); Romeo Penque, 
Sid Cooper (fit/clt); Paul Chambers (bs); Art 
Taylor (drs). On some titles, Jim Buffington (fr/ 
hn) and Edwin Caine (clt) replace Miranda and 
Cooper. May 6, 10, 23, and 27, 1957. 


DIXIECATS 
That’s A Plenty; Tin Roof Blues; Royal Garden 
Blses; Way Down Yonder in New Orleans; Beale 
Street Blues (19} min)—Muskrat Ramble; Basin 
Street Blues; Wolverine Blues; I've Found A New 
Baby 16} min) 
(Columbia 33SX 1080. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is in some ways a strange record, 
for although I would be the first to admit 
there is quite a lot of good jazz here, I 
feel that the music doesn’t suit the musi- 


cians. 

Red Allen’s trumpet lead is much too 
flashy for a so-called Dixieland band and 
much of the time he sounds as if he were 
playing with his tongue in his cheek. 
Every track contains really excellent 
solos, but there is little cohesion in the 
ensembles which are in the main very 
untidy. The rhythm throughout is very 
strong. 

Willie The Lion (a strange choice for 
such a party) provides some nice snatches 
of good old fashioned stride piano, parti- 
cularly on the swingy “Wolverine” and 
the slower “Tin Roof”, and Tyree Glenn 
(another strange choice) plays excellently 
throughout. He plays a beautifully 
balanced solo on “Tin Roof” and em- 
bellishes such good melodies as “Way 
Down Yonder” and “Basin Street” with 
telling improvisations. The two reeds also 
make interesting music. Boomie Rich- 
man plays an easy paced tenor, which 
swings more than one realises at first 
hearing—he is at his best on “Royal 
Garden” and “Tin Roof”. Buster Bailey 
has 4 rather spikey tone which may 
worry you at first, but he gets around his 
instrument and shows an ability to create 
a really hot solo. I like him best on 
“That’s A Plenty” and “New Baby”, two 
quick ones, and the slower and ‘more 
thoughtful “Tin Roof”. Henry Allen's 
best solo work is reserved for the last 
track, “New Baby”. Here he shows some 
of his old fire. and his lead of the final 
all-in choruses is exemplary. ; 

The anonymous sleeve notes are in- 
formative and the pretty cover picture of 
three kittens should please everyone— 
always excepting that monstrous ‘Lord 
Rochester’ of course. S.T. 

Henry ‘Red’ Allen (tpt);; Tyree Glenn (tmb); 
Buster Bailey (clt); Boomie Richman (tnr); Willie 
‘The Lion’ Smith (pno); Zutty Singleton (drs); 
Arvell Shaw, Milt Hinton (bs). 8th and 15:h May, 
1957, 
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Decca-group records featuring 


ti 
ROY ELDRIDGE 
ee 
AX BENNETT 


STAN GETZ j 


COLEMANH HAWKINS | 
who are currently touring the country with 


FITZGE 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND 
OPERATIC STRINGS ORCH 
4 ealousy; Fine and dandy; 
Pennies from heaven; 

8 ormy weather; 

The very thought of you; 


L've got you under my akin; 


‘The way you look tonight; 
‘Undecided 

DIZZY GILLESPIE with the str 
. d woodwind sections of the 
Orchestra of the Paris Opers, 


ARNOLD ROSS, JOR BENJAMIN, 


BILLY CLARK... 
EDL 97006 (Felsted) 


BATTLE OF JAZZ,:VOLUME 
‘The gasser; Jump vhrotgh 
. ndow; Minor jive; Stardust — 
ROY ELDRIDGE, 


‘ERNEST ARCHIA, 


JOE ELDRIDGE, 
ANDREW GARDNER, 
IKE QUEBEC, ROSELLE GALE 
TED STURGES, 
HAROLD ‘DOC’ WEST . 
10016: (Coral). 


MAX BENNETT 
‘Rubberneck; Just Max; They eay*; 


Jeepers creepers; T.K.;Piinever 
smile again; Do you know why; 
‘Sweet Georgia Brown 
‘MAX BENNETT, 
FRANK ROSOLINO, 
‘CHARLIE MARIANO, 
CLAUDE WILLIAMBOR, 


STAN LEVEY, *HELEN CARR 
(Yoost) 
‘LE-N 14029 (London Series) 


ARLIE MARIANO 
Johnny One Note; 
he yery thought of you; 


Stioke gets in your eyes; 


Kine for a day; Darn that dream; : 
Fieormat; Blues; 
Theard you cried last night 


MAX BENNETT, CHARLIE 


‘MARIANO, JOHN WILLIAMS, 
‘MEL LEWIS 
‘LYZ-N 15031 (London Jags Series) 


THE DECC 
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HAM VARIANO 


walls; nice; 


§ (London Jazz Series) 


RETURNS 

home; 

ny secret heart; 
I'll tell you later; 
pence a day made; 


en; Modern fantasy; 

in’; September song; 
@take that away from me 
HAWKINS 

ntal accompaniment 
(London Jazz Series) 


eup your mind; 
Pails; 


8; Off to Buffalo; 
gh house blues 

HAWKINS, 

R HENDERSON, 


PMITH, JOE SMITH, 
ART, TOMMY 
JIMMY HARRISON 


ins of Jazz) 


LOA DED 


wrds; Yougo tomy head; 


session at the Savoy; 


= scoTT 


comes peeping through; 


ONTE 
Toots sweet; Jazz City blues; 


8, BUSTER BAILEY, 


“doose in caboose; 
ido in a Jam; Raseotogy: 
el: bound; Lemme go; 


eet miss; Loaded; 


‘is rab your axe, Max; Always 
STAN GETZ, EAL WINDING, 


GENE ROLAND, 
ROOTS MUSSULLI, 


‘MARTY NAPOLEOR, 


SAFRANSKI, 
LEONARD HAWKINS, 
LEM DAVIS, VIDO 


GOLD, DENZIL BEST 


SHORTY ROGERS, 


SHORTY ALLEN, I1GGY 


SHELLY MANRE 
15070 Jane 


COMPOSITIONS OF 


e creed; Table cloth stomp; 


A parable; Kwan-Youen; The ee 


Count Bill: Makin’ whoopee; ¥ 
MAX BENNETT, BOBSY SCOT 
CHARLIE MARIANO, 


« GIUFFRE, BILL HOLMAN, 


CONTE CANDOLI, FRANK 
ROSOLINO, STAN LEVEY 


y old flame; Full count; 
I'm getting sentimental over you: 


Four; Groovin’ higher 


Lou LEVY, CONTE 
BILL HOLMAN, 
LEROY VINNEGAR, 
LAWRENCE MABABLE 


COMPANY LTD 


19088. (London Series) 


MARTIANS COME BACK 
Martians come back; Astral Alley; 
Lotus bud; Dickie’s dream; 
Papouche; Serenade in sweets; 
Planetarium; Chant of the cosmos 
LOU LEVY, SHORTY ROGERS, 
JIMMY GIUFFRE, RALPH PENA, 
SHELLY MANNE, 

HARRY EDISON, BUD SHANK, 
PETE CERA, BARNEY KESSEL, 
LEROY VINNEGAR, 
BOB ENEVOLDSEN, 
JOHN GRAAS, 
PAUL SARMENTO, EARL GREY, 
CONTE CANDOLI, 

PETE CANDOLI, 

DON FAGERQUIST 

LTZ-K 15056 (London Jazz Series) 


SINCERELY, CONTE 

Fine and dandy; Night flight; 

I can’t get started; On the Alamo; 
Tune for Tex; 

They can’t take that away from me; 
Everything happens to me; 

I’ll remember April 

MAX BENNETT, 

CONTE CANDOLI, 

STAN LEVEY, 

CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 

LZ-N 14010 (London Jazz Series) 


Ella Fitzgerald records were 
listed in the Brunswick 
advertisement on page 1 of 
last month’s Jazz Journal. 


The Decca Jazz Supplement 
No. 14 (October, November, 
December, 1957) is now available, 
price 9d. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BABY DODDS 


Maryland; Tom-Tom Workout—Spooky Drums 
Rudiments With Drumstick Nerve-Beats 


(Melodisc EPM7-80. EP. lls. 10d.) 


There was at one time in the later 
forties a sort of cult of Baby Dodds, tied 
up—if my memory serves me right—to 
some extent with Art Hodes’ excellent 
little magazine. I have never really en- 
joyed his drumming very much, and am 
always reminded of the phrase“ drums 
played with knitting needles” used once 
by one of the cognoscenti of British jazz. 
How much these tracks will be of tech- 
nical or historic interest to drummers I 
cannot say, but they are unlikely to prove 
of much general appeai, 

“Maryland” at one point seems to be 
waiting for the massed bugles of the 
Upper Norwood boys’ brigade, or a local 
trad band might have provided the miss- 
ing link just as effectively. GB. 


MAL FITCH 


When I Fal In Love; When Did You Leave 

Heaven; Every Time We Say Goodbye; Loviier 

Than Ever; Time After Tim;e I’ve Never Been 

In Love Before (18 min}—The More I See You; 

My Blue Heaven; There Will Never Be Another 

You; More I Cannot Wish You; Lucky To Be 
Me; The Joke’s On Me (17 min) 


(EmArcy EJL 1272. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The best—and possibly only—thing 
about this album is the excellent choice 
of songs! Fitch makes his debut as a 
soloist but I can’t for the life of me un- 
derstand why EmArcy chose to allocate 
twelve inches to such a dull, and boring 
entertainer. His attempts to emulate the 
distinctive vocal style of Nat “King” 
Cole are painfully unsuccessful, and his 
occasional lapses into “Billy Eckstine 
style” are equally embarrassing and dis- 
tasteful. His natural voice (at least, I 
hope it is) is akin to Mel Torme’s, and is 
really quite pleasing. In his favour, it 
must be added that he is a competent, re- 
laxed pianist, and makes an adequate job 
of accompanying himself. 

Sam “The Man” Taylor blows spas- 
modic snatches of big-toned tenor; not 
world-beating stuff but very palatable—- 
more of his playing would have helped 
immeasurably. .G. 

Mal! Fitch (vcl/pno), Sam Taylor (tnr), Al Hall 
(bs), Clifford Leeman (drs). July 19 & 20, 1955 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


There’s A Lull In My Life; More Than You 
Know; What Will I Tell My Heart; I Never 
Had A Chance; Close Your Eyes; We'll Be To- 
gether Again; Then I’ Be Tired Of You; Like 
Someone In Love (25 min)}—Midnight Sun; I 
Thought About You; You’re Blase; Night Wind; 
What’s New; Hurry Home; How Long Has This 
Been Going On (26} min) 


(H.M.V. CLP1166. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is Ella, the great international 
singer and artist—not the out and out 
jazz singer of her “Flying Home” dates. 
The warmth of her voice conveys the 
sentimentality of this occasion as effec- 
tively as it conveyed the beauty of Cole 


Porter's songs. She seeks out every 
nuance and inflection in a motley but 
delightful selection of romantic ballads. 
No one can have rendered “Close Your 
Eyes” as simply as she does, or 
murmured the verse of “More Than You 
Know” with such naivity. On this shuow- 
ing I agree with the die-hard Mr. Dance 
that she does not sing jazz, but she 
carries all the warmth and inflection of a 
great jazz singer into her interpretations 
on these tracks. There are some occa- 
sional brief solos by Stan Getz in the 
accompaniment of Frank de Vol. My 
favourites are “What’s New” and “How 


Long”. 


STAN GETZ 
Of Thee I Sing; A Handfuo) Of Stars—Love Is 
Here To Stay; Serenade In Blue 


(Columbia SEB 10089. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


Getz solos on four lyrical ballads from 
the past accompanied by a distinguished 
rhythm section only. His tone is warm 
and muzzy and far from the ‘cool’ that 
the EP title ‘Cool Sounds’ would suggest. 
Good piano from Levy, but nothing to 
make this disc other than workmanlike 
and unremarkable. B.N. 

Stan Getz (tnr); Lou Levy (pno); Shelly Manne 
(drs); Leroy Vinnegar (bs). 


DIZZY GILLESPIE at Newport 
Dizzy’s Biues; School Days; Doodlin’ (23 min)— 
Manteca Theme; I Remember Clifford; Cool 

Breeze (214 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10105. 12in.LP. 41s. 84d.) 


This is good swinging stuff, which 
sometimes gets vulgar, but is at all times 
exciting. The accent is on the blues and 
the band responds wonderfully well. 
“Dizzy’s” has long solos from Gillespie; 
Moore (on baritone); Al Gray; Kelly; 
and a tremendously jumping final chorus 
by the whole band. “School” gets in a 
groove at the very opening. Dizzy sings 
his usual nonsense vocal, Kelly plays 
some fine piano and Mitchell’s long tenor 
solo has the audience exhausted. “Dood- 
lin’” is again at just the right tempo. 
After an overlong vocal introduction by 
Dizzy he plays some good, clean inven- 
tive trumpet, and the band swing on 
down on the “my mammy done tole me” 


riff. 


Side 2 opens with a Latin American 
piece arranged by Dizzy. Mostly 
ensemble, there are good solos by Gil- 
lespie and the very technically minded 
Benny Golson. “Clifford”, in memory of 
Clifford Brown, is all Gillespie. Good 
trumpet, in perfect taste with a fine, clean 
tone and a very healthy beat. The last 
tune is yet another fast blues, with more 
solos from the excellent Al Grey; Billy 
Mitchell, and of course Dizzy. The band 
is sparked throughout by the splendid 
drumming of Charles Persip. S.T. 

Dizzy Gillespie, Lee Morgan, E. V. Perry, Carl 
Warwick, Talib Dawud (tpts); Meba Liston, Al 
Gray, Chuck Connor (tmbs); Jimmy Powell, 
Ernie Henry, Billy Mitchell, Benny Golson, Pee 
Wee Moore (saxes), Wynton Keliy (pno); Charles 
Persip (drs); Paul West (bs). 6/7/57. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA 


Joogie Boogie—Over The Rainbow 
(Columbia LB 10079. 78rmp. 7s. 4d.) 


For those of you who haven't yet con- 
verted to the slower speeds, “Boogie” is 
alone worth the price of this record. It 
opens quietly, with piano over the driv- 
ing rhythm section, and then the reeds 
find a gentle riff which they sustain while 
Dizzy blows his muted solo. Tension 
continues to mount, and the record’s 
only weak spot is the disappointing fade- 
out ending, Oddly enough, there’s a dis- 
tinct Basie “feel” about this 


DIZZY GILLESPIE WITH 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS 


(b) Zodiak Suite; (b) Carioca; (a) A Night In 
Tanisia (234 min) 


COUNT BASIE WITH 
JOE WILLIAMS 


(c) Blee Blow Blues; (d) Alright, Okay You Win; 
(d) Tha Comeback; (d) Rofl ’em Pete; (d) Smack 
Dab In The Middle (15} min) 


(Columbia 33CX10111. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


The greatness of Dizzy’s band seems to 
lie more in the ideas of its soloists than 
in the execution of its arrangements. It 
certainly lacks the discipline of the Basie 
band heard on the reverse side of this 
Newport Festival recording. The fascin- 
ation for me rests in Mary Lou Williams’ 


ARRIVED! 


(Museum 3224) 


COLLET’S N EW JAZZ DEPARTMENT HAS 


70, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I- 


Jazz records, new or secondhand. 


Wide selection of Jazz Literature. 


DOWNSTAIRS 
at 


Part exchange or cash. 


Folk music from over 30 lands. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


personal performance of her Zodiac 
composition 
which incorporates many exciting modern 
style ideas. The piece lacks the cohesion 
and rhythmic expression I normally 
associate with Miss Williams, and for 
that reason I prefer the less elaborate 
“Carioca”, with its fine free swinging 
piano passages; the band’s own work in 
“Tunisia” is impressive in volume and 
intricacy, multiplied in value by the ex- 
tended solo from tenor man _ Benny 
Golson. Golson borrows from Rollins, 
but stems from the Hawkins school. 

The Basie tracks predominantly feature 
Joe Williams, but they open their bill 
with one of the most “boppish” pieces, 
“Blee Blop Blues”, which should be 
familiar to most readers. The polish of 
this band is something which does not 
stand a printed description—listen to the 
progressive build-up of the riff behind 
Williams’ vocal in “The Comeback”, the 
yapping-dog sound behind the vocal in 
“Roll ’Em”, and the eloquent comment 
from Foster and Wess in their solos in 
these two tracks. There can be no ques- 
tion in my readers’ minds as to where my 
preference lies in the choice between 
these two big bands. The one swings all 
the time, the other only on occasion. 

(a) Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), leading Lee Morgan, 
E. V. Perry, Carl Warwick, Talib Dawud (tpt); 
Melba Liston, Al Gray, Chuck Connor (tmb); 
Jimmy Powell, Ernie Henry, Billy Mitchell, 
Benny Golson, Pee Wee Moore (saxes); Winton 
Kelly (pno); Charles Persip (drs); Paul West (bs). 

(b) As above, with Mary Lou Williams (pno); 
added. 

(c) Count Basie (pno); Marshall Royal, B.!! 
Graham (alto); Frank Foster, Frank Wess (tnr): 
Charlie Fowlked (bari); Joe Newman, Thad 
Jones, Wendell Culley, Reunald Jones (tp*): 
Henry Coker, Benny Powell, Bill Hughes (tmb): 
Freddie Greene (gtr); Eddie Jones (bs): Sonny 
Payna (drs). 

(d) As above, with vocals by Joe Williams. 

All recorded at Newport Festival—July 6th. /7th. 
1957. 


GIGI GRYCE— 
DONALD BYRD/CECIL TAYLOR 
AT NEWPORT 
Johnny Come Late’y; Mona’s Blues; Tune 2 (12 
min)—Splittin’; Batland; Love For Sale (224 min) 
(Columbia 33CX10102. 12in.LP. 41s. 844.) 


The serious way this music is presented 
at Newport makes me keep playing it 
over again to see if maybe I haven’t gone 
crazy or missed the point. Either notion, 
I don’t get it in any way. Taylor is like 
a coloured Brubeck at his goofiest and 
the soprano player is a curious mixture 
of trad, Charlie Barnet and futuristic 
blithering. The first tune is fine until they 
finish the melody and then what they do 
with it has no relation to anything the 
tune set out to do. The drums and bass 
drive along with zest but the piano is so 
busy being ‘way out’ it hardly ever 
swings. The other tunes are originals and 
what one has to do with the blues (as it’s 
named) I just don’t know. The playing is 
very involved and clever, and obviously 
they have put some thought to what they 
do, but this performance really reaches 
screaming point. I have asked other musi- 
cians what they think of Taylor and they 
say he is clever, but more than that is 
needed in music, especially jazz. 


Side two is more of Donald Byrd plus 
Gigi Gryce workshop routine material. 
Apart from the rhythm section that 
sounds as good as it looks on paper the 
performance is trying on the ear. I don’t 
think these men are advanced enough on 
their instruments to portray what they 
are thinking. A big gimmick is made (on 
the sleeve) fhat they are serious students 
of music and they merely sound like 
students. The front line choruses are bop 
style and the improvisations at their best 
sound second hand. Wendell Marshall 
sounds marvellous and the drummer Osie 
Johnson teams up with the true feeling. 
Hank Jones a brilliant jazzman, sounds 
stale or uninspired here. When I listen to 
jazz like this it gives me an empty feel- 
ing of incompleteness. B.B. 

Side 1—Cecil Tay!or (pno); Steve Lacy (sop); 
Buell Neidlinger (bs); Dennis Charles (drs). 

Side 2—Donald Byrd (tpt)y Gigi Gryce (alto); 
Hank Jones (pno); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie 
Johnson (drs). 


“JAZZ ULTIMATE” 
BOBBY HACKETT AND 

JACK TEAGARDEN 
Indiana; Oh Baby! It’s Wonderful; I Found a New 
Baby; Sunday; Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home (18 min)—Everybody Loves My Baby; 
Mama’s Gone, Good Bye; "Way Down Yonder in 
New Orleans; 55th and Broadway; ’S Wenderfal 

(18 min) 


(Captio! T933. 12in.LP. 33s. 84d.) 


The title of this LP suggests that it 
offers the last word in jazz. It doesn’t, 
although the word “ultimate” might well 
be held to imply that there is nothing 
more to be said in this particular idiom. 
Before we go further, let us acknow- 
le 'ge that the music here is just as excel- 
lent as the personnel promises. It may be 
hard on the other pioneers of this kind 
of loose Dixieland jazz, but the fact is 
that the music has acquired itself a label. 
Its what we now call Condon jazz, 
whether or not Mr. Condon is present, In 
this case he is not, but the music takes 
the familiar form associated with his 
happy shindigs. And therein lies the 
cause of at least one listeners disappoint- 
ment. At various times, both Jack Tea- 
garden and Bobby Hackett have shown 
themselves musicians of enterprise and 
imagination, eager to explore new forms 
and new sounds. Here they stick stodgily 
to a well-worn formula. To those familiar 
with Dixieland, most of the tunes are well 
worn, There is nothing enterprising in 
the treatment. With both Ernie Caceres 
and Peanuts Hucko doubling, the group 
has a potentially wide range of instru- 
mental colour, Yet we get nothing but the 
old Dixieland formula, slightly vane.. 
And despite the overall polish and brizht- 
ness, there is a potboiling feeling about 
the whole thing, as though the players 
were knocking off another set of Dixie 
selections to keep the market supplied 
The LP is strongly recommended to (a) 
those who have never heard modern 
Dixieland before and (b) those who have 
an insatiable appetite for it. The remain- 
der will find it less exciting. There is a 
lot of familiar Teagarden, going through 
paces which, I must confess, I find less 
adventurous than sleeve- 
annotator. Hackett plays beautifully, 
showing himself a player of much 


broader scope since he added an Arm- 
strong influence to that of Bederbecke. 
The rest is efficient and smooth. H.L. 

Gene Schroeder (pno); Bobby Hackett (tpt); 
Jack Teagarden (tmb); Peanuts Hucko (clt/tnr); 
Billy Bauer (gtr); Ernie Caceres (clt/bari); Buzzy 
Drootin (drms)} Jack Lesberg (bs). 


THE CHICO HAMILTON TRIO 
Blues On The Rocks; Street Of Drums; We'll Be 
Together Again; Skinned Strings; Nuttye (17 min) 
—Porch Light Broadway; Autumn Landscape; 

Uganda; Lollypop (18 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12077. 12in.LP. 38s. 3d.) 


A trio consisting or drums, bass and 
guitar must necessarily tend to pall over 
the length of a 12-inch LP, and this one 
is no exception, despite the fact that the 
trio consists of Chico Hamilton, George 
Duvivier and Jim Hall, and that blended 
voices are introduced on “We'll Be To- 
gether Again”. 

Hamilton fans may like this disc, pre- 
senting as it does, the chamber music 
group. The musicianship is impeccable 
throughout and the recording excellent so 
that every nuance of byplay between 
cymbal, bass and guitar is captured. 
However, I would like to hear one track 
of this only at a time, and then only in- 
frequently. I must add that the trio 
swings heartily at times, B.N. 

Chico Hamilton (drs); George Duvivier (bs); 
Jim Hall (gtr)—Jim Hall is replaced by Howard 
Roberts (gtr) on tracks Nos. 1, 4, 6 and 8. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


I Cried For You; Me, Myself & I—Billie’s Blues; 
I Must Have That Man 


(Fontana TFE 17010. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


A notable reissue of four excellent re- 
cordings by Billie from 1936-7. 

“I Cried For You” suits Lady Day 
perfectly and she, makes the most of this 
fine tune with excellent backing from 
Johnny Hodges, Teddy Wilson, Harry 
Carney and Jonah Jones (not Buck 
Clayton as named on the sleeve). “Me, 
Myself and I” has, apart from Billie's 
vocal chorus, some fine clarinet from 
Edmond Hall and good solo spots from 
Teddy Wilson and Buck Clayton. 

“Billie’s Blues” remains one of Lady 
Day’s most notable recordings, and one 
that has not dated in the twenty-two 
years since it was recorded. Not only 
does Billie sing the blues superbly, but 
the performance also contains some of 
the late Bunny Berigan’s best work and 
an unusually sincere solo from Artie 
Shaw. Finally “I Must Have That Man” 
—another perfect number for Billie—is 
given a most moving and touching per- 
formance with just the right accompani- 
ment. Lester Young’s contribution is the 
perfect and the fact that these two were 
having a romance at the time may have 
something to do with the perfect team- 
work displayed. Pt. 


CALVIN JACKSON QUARTET 


Stompin’ At The Savoy; Dream; You And The 

Night And The Music; (15} min)—The Touch 

Of Your Lips; Mine; Linger Awhile; Get Out 
Of Town (16 min) 


(Philips BBL7107. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


The session is rather ostentatiously 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


titled “Rave Notice”, on the strength of 
a “Billboard” write-up of their previous 
album issued on Philips. Calvin Jackson is 
a florid pianist, who contributes relatively 
little to the front line and surprisingly 
less to the rhythm except in a few chord 
passages. I am struck by the unfortunate 
resemblance of the line-up to that of! the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, which features Mr. 
Jackson. Where the one has an immense 
wealth of ideas, the quartet under review 
has little to offer outside the almost 
stereotyped formula presented a few 
years ago by George Shearing. From 
these remarks you will probably have 
gathered that maine is no rave notice. 

Calvin Jackson (pno); Peter Ay veyard (vibes); 
Johnny Elwood (bs); Howard Reay (drs). Record- 
ed 27/6/195S—29/7/1955—3/8/1955. 


THE JAZZ GIANTS—DRUM ROLE 


Mildama—Max Roach; Night Letter —Shel'y 
Manne; Coremadeo—Max Roach; St. Louis Blues— 
Cozy Cole; Grasshopper—Willie Rodriguez and 
others; Desperate Desmond—Buddy Rich (17} 
min)—Crazy Hamp—Lionel Hampton; Shuiie A 
Bop—Roy Haynes & Sarah Vaughan; Swahili--Art 
Blakey: Father Cooperates—Cozy Cole; Dateless 
Brown—Buddy Rich min) 


(EmArcy EJL1277. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This drumming business is getting a 
bit too much for me. The technical dis- 
plays by Max Roach, Shelly Manne, and 
Buddy Rich alone are quite exhausting, 
not to mention the Latin American (or 
are they Afro-Cuban) sounds produced 
by Willie Rodriguez in Quincy Jones’ 
“Grasshopper”. The sleeve note is at 
fault in not giving the names of the 
groups under which these great drum- 
mers are performing. Space forbids my 
giving an itemised list—Manne with his 
own Trio—Rodriguez with a Quinichette 
group—Haynes in the Sarah Vaughan 
Trio—Rich with his 1946 big band. 

“Crazy Hamp” is virtually a drum 
solo. brilliant and exciting, with great use 
made of the cymbals. Last but not least 
Cozy Cole performs with outstanding 
merit on “St. Louis” with a Roy Eldridge 
group (Little Jazz Trumpet Ensemble) 
made for Keynote in 1944, with three 
companion tracks. “Father Cooperates” 
is even more exciting. with Hines, Haw- 
kms. Trummy and Joe Thomas in the 
group. Three more tracks lurk in the 
Keynote shelves from this 1944 date, and 
the quality of this sample should justify 
the release of the remainder of the ses- 
sion. Overall, this record is a must for all 
drum addicts and for those who do not 
mind taking their jazz in assorted pack- 
ages. 


THE JAZZ MESSENGERS 
Sam's Tune; Scotch Blues; Once Upon A Groove 
(24 min}—Comments By Art Biakey; Riteal; 
Touche; Wake Up (22} min) ~ 
(Vogue LAE 12096. 12in.LP. 38s. 3d.) 


Except for the drumming sequence by 
Art Blakey and the odd solo here and 
there, this is pretty dull stuff. Sam 
Dockery shows off good rhythmic quali- 
ties on the quick tunes “Sam” and “Wake 
Up”, but on the other tracks he is too 
cool for comfort. I find McLean’s tenor 


much too angular for happy listening 
and, with the exception of on “Sam's 
Tune”, Hardiman makes hard toned, 
ugly sounds on his trumpet. 

Side 2 opens with a chat by Blakey 
on the African drumming he heard dur- 
ing his stay on the dark continent. He 
then proceeds to give a fantastic demon- 
stration of his own ideas of African ritual 
drumming. I do not as a rule like drum 
solos, but I found this 10-minute display 
extremely fascinating. S.T. 

Bill Hardiman (tpt); Jackie McLean (tnr); Sam 
Dockery (pno); Spanky "eBrest (bs); Art Bakey 
(drs). On ‘‘Ritual’’ McLean and DeBrest play 
cowbel's, Dockery, maracas and Hardiman, claves. 


LONNIE JOHNSON 


Cal Me Darling; It’s Been So Long—Pieasing 
You; Tomorrow Night 


(Parlophone GEP 8663. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Even with my partiality for this 
negiected singer, I cannot pretend this is 
very much of a record. Lonnie Johnson 
sing.ng sweet is better than Nat Cole or 
Belafonte or many another singing mil- 
lionaire, but the songs we really need are 
the older things from Victor—‘Some- 
body’s Got To Go” is one example. They 
would sell just as well as these, probably 
better. Of course, Lonnie really likes this 
sort of song and treated us to numerous 
examples when he was here, “Tomorrow 
Night” being very similar to one of the 
weapons with which he hoped to con- 
quer the hit parade at that time. 

If nothing else, listen to “It’s Been So 
Long”, a blues based on the same melody 
and pattern as one of the earlier Vogue 
issues. There is no other voice or guitar 
quite like this one; I stil like them both 
very much. 

G.B. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON 
AND HIS GOSPEL SINGERS 


Where Shall I Be; Give Me That Old Time 
Religion—Ange's; Standing In The Safety Zone. 
(Brunswick OE 9352. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


Fairly unsophisticated gospel singing. 
well drilled, interestmg and zestful. 
Guitar, bass, drums and piano are in evi- 
dence at times, and contribute a solid 
beat. This is broad, simple music, full of 
good melody, and in parts very hillybilly 
in tone, as one can hear in “Angels”. I 
particularly liked the final track which is 
delivered with a very curious accent and 
a driving swing much like a good Fats 
Dominio number—and kicked off by ex- 
cellent guitar. GB. 


QUINCY JONES—Go West Man 


(a) Dancing Pants; (b) Blues Day; (c) Bright 

Moon; (b) No bones at all; (c) The Oom Is 

Blues (22 min)}—~(a) Be My Guest; (c) Ballad 

Medley; (b) London Derriere; (a) Kings Road: 
Blues (19} min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1157. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The idea is not particularly new—three 
or four of a kind, and we can think back 
to Dicky Wells and 1937 for example-— 
but here it is fresh, vigorous, exciting. 
There are three tracks each of altos, 
trumpets, and tenors, four men in earch 
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team, with varying rhythm; happily 
Leroy Vinnegar and Shelly Manne pro- 
vide two-thirds of the foundation. 

A tremendous lot can be learned from 
this sort of arrangement, for one can hear 
the individuals far better than in the 
fluster and counter-noise of the big band. 
The alto tracks are my favourites, for it 
is always worth going some way to hear 
the distinctive tone of Benny Carter. The 
trumpets too are excellent, the solos cui- 
minating in each case in Harry Edison’s 
fierce controlled swing. 

I find the tenors less pleasing, a trifle 
flat and ungainly in concept, but ample 
compensation is provided as it is in these 
three tracks that Vinnegar and Manne 
come together, and one can hear the 
truly architectural work of the drummer. 

_To complete the array of talent, both 
pianists punctuate the performances well, 
Carl Perkins having the advantage. Three 
arrangers have done a job of some merit 
(whatever complaints are made of Giuffre 
as musician do not extend to this work); 
and Quincy Jones seems to have thought 
it all up. Good notes too. What more ? 

GB. 

(a) Alto Date. Benny Carter, Art Pepper, Herb 
Gel'er, Charlie Mariano (altos) Lou Levy (pno) 
Red Mitchell (bs) Shelly Manne (drs) 

(b) Trumpet Date. Harry Edison, Conte 
Candoli, Pete Candoli, Jack Sheldon (tpts) 
Carl Perkins (pno) Leroy Vinnegar (bs) Mel 
Lewis (drs). 

(c) Tenor Date. Buddy Collette, Bill Perkins, 
Walter Benton, (tnrs) Pepper Adams (brtn) Carl 
Perkins (pno) Leroy Vinnegar (bs) Shelly Manne 
(drs). February 1957. 


QUINCY JONES 


(d) Wa'kin’; (c) A Sleepim’ Bee; (a) Sermonette 
(20$ min)—{d) Stockholm Sweetnin’; (b) Evening 
In Paris; (c) Boo’s Bloos; (144 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP1162. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is real thinking music. Arranger 
Quincy Jones has figured out ways and 
means of saying a lot of things through 
the medium of some impressive soloists, 
but his end product conveys the impres- 
sion of a lot of notes amounting to very 
little true jazz. The entire approach, al- 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


though the groups vary from nine to 
fifteen people, is big band; soloists are 
not allowed a free hand, but mostly 
acquit themselves well, The trouble lies 
in the almost complete lack of relaxation 
—surely epitomised by Quincy’s own 
words referring to “Sleepin’ Bee”. . . . 
“I tried to get an improvised sound with 
the flute and bass interplay by alternating 
one bar ad libbed with one bar written. 
...’. My own feeling is that if the theme 
or harmony is so complicated that the 
soloist needs guidance to keep him on 
the rails to this extent, the whole piece 
ceases to be iazz in its true form. Alter- 
natively, if the arranger or leader lacks 
faith in his soloists to allow them a free 
hand, why bother to have solos, or em- 
ploy the individual musicians at all. 

No doubt I shall be accused by 
readers of being dogmatic, and this may 
be true, but I must emphasise this point. 
1 welcome development and progress in 
jazz, as in all other spheres of life, but 
where that development usurps the basic 
operation of the medium (in this case 
the individual jazz soloist) I do not hesi- 
tate to register my disapproval. My 
interest lies in basic jazz—not necessarily 
that which was made thirty years ago, but 
in its consistent logical progression. When 
progressions exceed their sensible scope 
I brand the product as non-jazz. 

l derive pleasure from the opening 
track, with its Basie-like inference; from 
“Bee” for Art Farmer’s muted solo; from 
“Sermonette” for Lucky Thompson’s elo- 
quent work and a genuine attempt from 
the rhythm section to swing. Zoot Sims 
and Charlie Mingus work for the right 
ends in “Evening in Paris’—could it pos- 
sibly be that vibraphonist “Brother Soul” 
is identical to the man we know better 
as Milt Jackson? I find Phil Woods un- 
inspiring but technically very accurate. 
whilst flautist Mann never loosens up 
sufficiently to prove my point about the 
basic functions of the jazz soloist. 

Mr. Jones has ideas—almost too many 
—but he should use them to further the 
jazz idiom, not to obliterate it. He sug- 
gests that one of his prime objectives in 
producing this record was honesty, but I 
doubt whether he could substantiate that 
vital point. I hope it is not at issue—the 
record-buving public can and will decide 
this for him. 

(a) Herbie Mann (flute/tnr); Gene Quill (alto): 
Lucky Thompson (tnr); Jack Nimitz (bari); Art 
Farmer (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland (tmb); Hank 
Jones (pno); Charlie Mingus (bs); Charles Persip 
(drs); ‘‘Brother Soul’’ (vibes); Father John 
Crowley (hand clapper). 

(b) as (a) but Zoot Sims (tnr) rep'aces 
Thompson. 

(c) Mann (flute); Phil Woods (alto); Thompson 
(tnr); Nimitz (bari); Art Farmer (tot); Jimmy 
Cleveland (tmb); Billy Taylor (pno); Mingus (bs): 
Persip (drs). 

(d) Farmer, Bernie Glow, Ernie Royal, Joe 
Wilder (tpt); Cleveland, Urbie Green, Frank 
Rehak (tmb); Woods (alto); Thompson, Bunny 
Bardach (tnr); Jerome Richardson (flute/tnr): 
Nimitz (bari); Jones (pno); Paul Chambers (bs); 
Persip (drs). 


STAN KENTON 


With The Wind And The Rain In Your Hair; 
Memories Of You; These Things You Left. Me; 
Two Shades Of Autumn; They Didn't Believe’ 
Me; Walkin’ By The River (15} min)—-High on 


A Windy Hil; Love Letters; I Get Along Without 
You Very Well; Desiderata; This Is No Laughing 
Matter; I See Your Face Before Me (15 min) 


(Capital T1932. i2inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


The leader is photographed on the 
sleeve Icaning, handsome and demure, 
over a balustraded terrace. On the reverse 
he is depicted, baton in hand, haggard 
and hawk-like. Ferhaps these two con- 
trasting photographs epitomise the music 
which the Kenton band strives to pro- 
duce, and which is evidently the subject 
of some concern to the maestro himself. 
His aim is clearly not to entertain the 
jazz connoisszur, nor to amuse the 
masses. Rather he seems to prefer to 
baffle both, and on occasion to offend the 
former. Here he does neither by present- 
ing some elaborate three-minute versions 
of out-of-date pops. The soloists, not- 
ably Niehaus and Perkins, struggle 
against fearful odds and lack the rhythm 
support that any self-respecting soloist 
would demand, This is noth:ng but pre- 
tentious dance music, lacking even the 
interest aroused by his early big band 
work. G.L. 

Stan Kenton (pno) lead:ng Sam Noto, Phil 
Gilbert; Lee Katzman, Billy Catalano, Ed Leddy 
(tpt); Lennie Nehaus_ Bill Robinson (a.to); 
Perkins, Wayne Dunstan (tnr); Ste-e Per.ow 
(bari); Kent Larsen, Jim Amlotte, Don Reed, 
Archie Le Coque, Kenny Shroyer (tmb); Red 
Kelly (bs); Jerry McKenzie (drs). Oct. 1957 


BARNEY KESSEL 
(a) Easy Like; (b) Tenderly; (c) Lullaby of Bird- 
land; (c) What Is There To Say; (b) Barnardo; 
(b) Vicky’s Dream (19 min)—{c) Salute to Charlie 
Christian; (a) That’s All; (c) I Let A Song Go 
Out Of My Heart; (b) Just Squeeze Me; (a) April 
In Paris; (a) North Of The Border (19 min) 
(Contemporary LAC 12082. 12in.LP. 38s. 3d.) 


Very melodic, easy paced music, show- 
ing off the guitar playing of Kessel 
against good rhythm backing. Both 
flautists fit into the picture very nicely, 
and there is some good piano to be heard, 
particularly from Ross on the up-tempo 
“Lullaby of Birdland”. Shank plays some 
biting alto on the boppish “Bernardo”, 
but for the most part he and Collette 
stick to the flute for solo work. 

Kessel, in addition to his great 
improvement as a swinging musician, is 
now also blossoming out as a composer 
of note. All his originals here. “Easy 
Like”, “Bernardo”, “Vicky's Dream”, 
“Salute”, and “North of the Border” have 
strong melodic lines, the first and last 
named being extremely good examples of 
his wr.ting. S.T. 

(a) Barney Kessel (gtr); Buddy Collette (fite/ 
alto); Claude Williamson (pno); Red Mitchell 
(bs); Shelly Manne (drs). Los Angeles. 23/2/56. 

(b) Kessel with Bud Shank (flte/alto); Arnold 
Ross (pno); Harry Babasin (bs); Shelly Manne 
(drs). 14/11/53. 

(c) Same. 19/12/53. 


BARBARA LEA 


(a) Nobody Else But Me; (b) Where Have You 
Been?; (b) I'm Comin’ Virginia; (>) Honey te 
The Honeycomb; (a) Thursday’s Child; (b) I've 
Got A Pocket Full Of Dreams; (19! min) (¢) 
My Honey's Lovin’ Arms; (a) I Had Myself A 
True Love; (b) Gee, Baby, Ain't I Good To 
You; (b) IL Feel At Home With You; (a) 
Baltimore Oriole; (c) Blue Skies (19 min) 


Esquire 32-043. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 
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The sleeve of this record carries 
gene.ous ‘tributes to Miss Lea from 
Harold Arlen, Bing Crosby, Deems 
Taylor, Johnny Mercer, Robert Irving of 
The Royal Ballet, Maitland Zane of the 
“Harford (Conn.) Courant”, Joachim 
Berendt of Baden-Baden. and Arrigo 
Pol llo of Milan. Turning round from the 
bar, Eddie Condon adds a succinct com- 
ment. “She has nowhere to go but up,” 
says he. The notes are by Robert 
Altshuler, and for ail I know he may be 
a famous fellow, too. 

In the face of these authorities, I ner- 
vously confess to being unimpressed by 
the singing. I suspect that Carlo Krahmer 
has been remiss in failing to supply me 
with a picture of Barbara. Had I evidence 
that she was a gorgeous dish, I might, 
like the man from Milan, have discovered 
a “sexy quality” in her voice. Judging. 
however, by the severe standards of jazz 
rather than those of “popular song”. I 
Must stick with the opinion that she 
ant so such a much. The phrasing is at 
times embarrassingly corny. But the 
choice of songs is mostly fresh and 
attractive. It’s a kick to hear the verse of 
“Em Comin’, Virginia” so soon again 
(Jimmy Rushing just made it in New 
York.) 

The accompaniment is something else 
again. Johnny Windhurst on trumpet and 
Dick Cary on alto horn and piano are 
given ample room to display their con- 
siderable talents, and their playing justi- 
fies your hearing this record. For sampl- 
ing the horns, try “Blue Skies”. Cary 
moves elegantly on his unusual instru- 
ment here. For his piano, dig the solo 
on “Honeycomb”. Al Hall and Osie 
Johnson are rhythmically on the ball 


throughout. $.D. 
(a) Johnny Windhurst (tp); Dick Cary (a‘to 
horn); Richard Lowman (pno); Al Hall (bs) 


Osie Johnson (drs). October 18th, 1956 

(bo) Cary replaces Lowman on Piano; Al 
Casamenti (gtr), added; Windhurst does not blow 
in Baby’’. 

(c) as for 2, but Cary plays both alto horn 
and piano. October 19th, 1956 


LEADBELLY MEMORIAL—Vol. 3 


The Boll Weevil; Ain’t Going Down To The 
Well No More; Go Down Old Hanna; Frankie! 
And Albert; Fannin Street (15 min)—Th:, 
Bourgeois Blues; Look Looky Yonder: Black 
Betty; Yellow Women’s Doorbe'ls; Poor Howard; 
Green Corn; The Gallis Pole; DeKalb Women, 
(1S min) 
(Melodisc MLP SIS. 10nLP. 29s. [0}d.) 


Taken from the American Stinson label 
(in whose lists this collection features as 
Leadbelly Memorial No. 4) this is an- 
other very notable piece of work from 
the Melodisc company, and will surely 
displace from many a collection those old 
grey-labels of ferocious surface texture 
which served as a reminder of Lead- 
belly’s talent for so many years. Quality 
is uneven so far as recording technique 
is concerned, but the firms concerned 
have done their best with the original 
material, and these minor deficiencies 
should deter no-one from this very 
necessary purchase. 


“Green Corn” has also appeared on 
Vol. 2 (reviewed in the December 1957 
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issue) but it is a different version; the 
rest are new to us in LP form, and very 
welcome:—we have had to wait a long 
time for our Leadbelly. Here he shouts, 
strums, tap-dances, tells his stories, and 
sings the blues. “Bourgeois Blues” is an 
odd one, in which he s:ngs of his bad 
experience in Washing‘on D.C., using for 
abuse a political phrase newly acquired 
from city associates. Leadbelly was an 
individual, great, violent, suspicious, who 
fitted into no pigeon-hole. His song came 
from any place where music was alive 
and kicking, which is one reason for its 
wide appeal today. 


Rock Island Line; On A Monday—Old Riley; 
John Henry 


(Melodisc EPM7-77. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


Readers who are short of the ready 
and cannot enter the LP market can 
have no reason now not to purchase four 
good Leadbelly tracks. Hard-up skifflers 
who persist in copying the copyists now 
that this one is available will be committ- 
ing the unforgiveable sin. These four 
songs are from Leadbelly Memorial Vol. 
1 put out at the end of last year. They 
are good songs, well recorded, splendidly 
sung, rightly and firmly established as 
folk classics. Go and get them! as 


GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS 
RAGTIME BAND (Vol. 1) 
Careless Love—The Saints 
(Esquire EP 175. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Dating from 1953, here are two good 
examples of George Lewis’ work with 
good support from Kid Howard, Jim 
Robinson, and Alton Purnell. 

The band play with a wonderful feel- 
ing and the results are very different 
from the music played by the Lewis 
Band at the Newport Jazz Festival, 
reviewed elsewhere this issue. 
The personnel is much stronger and the 
band quite obviously are at ease and en- 
joying themselves. Although “The Saints” 
has become so hackneyed in recent years 
these boys show how it should be sung 
and played—the trumpet lead is strong; 
George playing some superlative clarinet 
and there is some exciting piano from 
Purnell. “Careless Love” has a fine beat 
and contains a most delicately phrased 


solo from Lewis. i 
George Lewis (cit); Jim Robinson (tmb); Avery 
Howard (tpt); Alton Purnell (pno); 
Lawrence Marrero (gtr); ‘‘Slow Drag’’ Pavageau 
(bs); Joe Watkins (drs). June 18th, 1953. 


GEORGE LEWIS AND 
TURK MURPHY AT NEWPORT 


Intro (Basin Street Blues); Bourbon Street Parade; 

Tin Roof Blses; Royal Garden Blues (20 min)— 

That’s A Plenty; St. James’ Infirmary; Weary 
Blues Down By The Riverside (19 min) 


(Co'umba-Clef 33CX 10099. 12inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


Recordings made “on-the-spot” at such 
affairs as the Newport Jazz Festival often 
do bands and musicians more harm than 
good and I cannot believe that either 
George Lewis or Turk Murphy can be 
very pleased with their contributions to 
this record. The recording is not good 
and the playing throughout ragged in the 
extreme. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


After a pompous introduction to the 
Lewis band, which receives half-hearted 
applause, the band lead into one of the 
worst versions of “Basin Street” that I 
have ever heard. “Bourbon Street 
Parade” with its thumpy rhythm section 
and sour trumpet playing is little better 
and is only saved by some fair piano 
from Joe Robichaux and George him- 
self, whose work remains the only 
interest in the band’s programme. 

The reverse contains “That’s A-Plenty”’ 
by the Lewis band and then, after a long 
pause, and an even longer introduction, 
the Turk Murphy band plonk their way 
rather unconvincingly through three 
numbers. There are at least half a dozen 
local groups who could cut these West 
Coast boys from hell to hereafter. Weak 
clarinet from Bill Napier; disjointed 
trumpet from Larry Conger; and what 
sounds like a British rhythm section, 
combine to make this just about the 
dreariest record this month. 

P.T. 
George Lewis Band. George Lewis (cit); Joe 
Robichaux (pno); Jack Willis (tpt); Bob Thomas 
(tmb); Alcide ‘‘Slow Drag’’ Pavageau (bs); Joe 
Watkins (drs). 

Turk Murphy Band. Turk Murphy tmb); Bill 
Napier (clt); Larry Conger (tpt); Thad Vandon 
(drs); Peter Clute (pno); Al Conger (tuba); Dick 
Lammi (bjo). July 1957 at the Newport Jazz 
Festival. 


MEADE “LUX” LEWIS 


Ain’t She Sweet; Meade’s Deed; Bill Bailey, 
Won’t You Please Come Home; My Monday 
Date (153. min}—I Want A Little Girl; I Aim’t 
Got Nobody; Lux Flakes; "Deed I Do (15} min) 


(H.M.V. DLP1176. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


The great boogie pianist makes heavy 
weather of these semi-pop tunes, proving 
that he should stick to eight-in-a-bar 
music. His pounding piano is at its best in 
‘““Meade’s Deed”, a medium blues of his 
own composition, Here the two-fisted 
work pays off, whereas in “Sweet”, 
“Girl”, and “Nobody” it merely destroys 
clarity and introduces a hurdy-gurdy ele- 
ment which is totally unsuited to this 
type of tune. 

It seems that “Lux” Lewis is not as 
nimble fingered as I had always supposed, 
or his talent may be slipping away from 
him with advancing years. Certainly his 
pe’formance in Hines’ “Monday Date” is 
as lamentable a viece of piano playing as 
I have heard for a long time from a 
qualified jazzman. No one will object to 
an occasional wrong note, but not to the 
endless stream of clangers presented here. 
No more of this, please. G.L. 


SHELLY MANNE 
AND HIS FRIENDS—Vol. 2 


Get Me To The Church On Time; On The 
Street Where You Live; I’ve Grown Accustomed 
To Her Face; Wouldn’t It Be Loverly (19 min)— 
Ascot Gavotte; Show Me; With A Little Bit Of 
Luck; I Cou'd Have Danced All Night (17 mirf¥ 


(Contemporary LACI2100. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This was inevitable, and proves highly 
successful. “My Fair Lady” has been 
such a fabulous success in New York 
that the music was a natural for inclusion 
in a jazz repertoire. Shelly Manne leads 
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his trio through some themes of excep- 
tional merit, with Andre Previn providing 
some exciting piano and Leroy Vinnegar 
playing immaculate bass throughout. The 
biggest detraction is Mr. Previn’s re- 
greitable tendency to sound mechartical 
in fast rhythm numbers. He seems to get 
tensed and then the phrases pour out in 
a curious repetetive stilted fashion. The 
notable exception is the Latin flavoured 
“I Could Have Danced”, where Manne 
uses the tambourine, and the trio takes 
off for a first-class ball. 

I award my unhesitating praise to this 
enterprising and efficient group, whose 
present vision will, I hope, continue to 
inspire them in the future, Ex-Kenton 
drummer Shelly Manne beats solidly in 
the background, handing the solo work 
on a platter to Previn and that impressive 
bass player Vinnegar. The latter displays 
tone and rhythm which are out of the 
ordinary, and he is developing well in the 
small group scene. So far as arrange- 
ments were used on this record, I sus- 
pect that Previn was the instigator, effi- 
ciently calculating the mood and emphasis 
required for each piece. Anyone who is 
familiar with the score of “My Fair 
Lady” will delight in these tracks, and 
feel no sense of horror at the jazzing of 
tunes which have scarcely yet reached the 
popularity charts. This is small band jazz 
at its best, and I thoroughly commend it 
to everyone. G.L. 

Shelly Manne (ds); Andre Previn (pno); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs). 27th. August 1956. 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
Un Poco Loco; Wes’tune; Lover; Dexter’s Deck; 
If I Should Lose You (21 min)—That Old Devil 
Moon; The Queen and I; Spring Is Here; Water's 
Edge; Drum Tune (22 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12103. 12in.LP. 38s. 3d.) 


Four boys from Indianapolis with the 
same instrumentation as the Modern Jazz 
Quartet. The sound is obviously much the 
same as that produced by the MJQ, al- 
though this group play with a heavier, if 
less subtle beat. The vibest, whilst not 
yet in the Milt Jackson class, nevertheless 
plays with good swing and improvises 
with disciplined purposefulness on such 
good melodies as “Old Devil Moon”’ etc. 
Monk Montgomery, who was with Lionel 
Hampton, for a spell, leads the group on 
electric bass which instrument gives the 
group some depth of sound. The rhythm 
is excellent, drummer and pianist com- 
bining very well. Suitable music for 
modernists, it will hurt none, for it is 
quiet and good tempered. S.T. 

Monk Montgomery (elec-bs); Buddy Montgomery 
(vibes); Richie Crabtree (pno); Benny Barth (drs) 
Sept. 1957. 


LIZZIE MILES with 
BOB SCOBEY’S BAND 


Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; Make Me 
A Pallet On The Floor—Ain’t Misbehavin’} 
On Revival Day 


(Columbia-Clef SEB 10088. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


Four excellent performances from 
sixty-two year old blues singer Lizzie 
Miles with first class support from the 
Scobey band. 

Lizzie is in the real tradition of the old 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


blues singers and there aren’t so many 
left these days. There’s little to choose 
between the selections here, though my 
own personal favourite is “Atlanta Blues” 
or “Make Me A Pallet On The Floor”. 
Lizzie also sings “Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” 
with such a wonderful jazz style that it 
puts it alongside the classic performances 
by Louis Armstrong and Fats Waller. Bob 
Scobey lends driving trumpet support 
throughout, and takes an excellent solo 
on “On Revival day” which also features 
some good clarinet from, presumably, 
Matty Matlock. The combination of 
Lizzie and Bob Scobey 'is a happy one 
and this is a record that every traditional 
jazz enthusiast will enjoy. P.T. 


CHARLIE PARKER 
(Bird at St. Nicks) 

I Didn’t Know What Time It Was; Ornithology; 
Embraceable You; Visa; I Cover The Waterfront; 
Scrapple From The Apple; Star Eyes; Theme (194 
min)—Confirmatien Out of Nowhere; Hot House; 
What’s New; Now’s The Time; Smoke Gets In 

Your Eyes; Theme (194 min) 


(Melodisc 12-105. 12in.LP. 39s. 74d.) 


Tape surgery has taken some odd 
forms, but none, I fancy, odder than in 
this new Charlie Parker production. On 
February 18th, 1950, recording men went 
with a home tape-recorder to the St. 
Nicholas Arena in New York, a dance hall 
at which Charlie Parker was playing with 
a Quintet. They taped Charlie—but noth- 
ing else. To the reported chagrin of the 
other musicians, they switched the 
machine on when Parker blew, and 
switched it off when he stopped, Then, 
back in the studio, the tapes were cleaned 
up and edited, the different parts of each 
number being spliced together. The 
method invites bedlam, and gets it. Sure 
enough, there are great tracts of Parker 
improvisation, exciting despite the rather 
woolly recording sound. It is always in- 
triguing and instructive to hear jazz 
greats in action away from the restric- 
tions of the recording studio. This 
uncaged Bird soars majestically, with fine 
touches of humour. At one point, in, I 
think, Ornithology, we get the whole of 
Louis Armstrong’s famous introduction 
to “West End Blues”. Unfortunately, the 
edited tapes fail to disguise the fact that 
the recording was sporadic. You can’t 
graft an opening chorus on to a ride- 
out chorus without there being a notice 
able leap in tension. For this reason, I 
can recommend the disc only to hardened 
connoisseurs. The casual listener will get 
nothing but bewilderment from it. H.L. 

Charlie Parker (alto); Al Haig (pno); Roy 
a (drs); Red Rodney (tpt); Tommy Potter 

Ss). 


THE DAVE PELL OCTET 


I Had The Craziest Dream; The Way You 
Look Tonight; Nap’s Dream; Time After Time; 
My Heart Belongs To Daddy (17 min)—Jazz 
Wagner; On The Good Ship Lollipop; Crescendo 
Date; People In Love; Star Eyes (16 min) 


(Capital T 925. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


The octet have a distinctive, smoothly 
integrated sound, and although their 
somewhat complex arrangements are 
perhaps just a little too calculated to be 
wholly enjoyable, they get by on the 


strength of one or two excellent soloists. 
The most consistently impressive here are 
Pell, Don Fagerquist, Tony Rizzi, and the 
late Bob Gordon, who plays baritone on 
five of the 10 titles. 

“Jazz Wagner”, a pretty tune by Shorty 
Rogers. has uneventful solos by Fager- 
quist, and Pell but the contributions of 
Rizzi and Gordon are worth noting. 
“Lollipop”, scored by Les Brown’s lead 
trumpet man Wes Hensel, moves at a 
nice medium pace with some pleasing 
work by the reeds. “Crescendo” is my 
favourite track, the Marty Paich arrange- 
ment leaving plenty of scope for solo 
blowing by Pell, Fagerquist, Ray Sims 
and Ronnie Lang on bar.tone. There’s an 
easy, relaxed atmosphere about this title 
which is most appealing. Pell and Sims 
are the principal soloists on the unin- 
spired ‘People’, and the octet sound a Jot 
happier during Jack Montrose’s bright, 
lively interpretation of “Star Eyes”. 

“Craziest Dream” is dull and 
never rises above mediocre. The up- 
tempo “Tonight” comes as_ welcome 
relief, and  Pell’s lyrical, 
constructed solo here is his best of the 
session. Paul Smith plays palatable, 
economic piano on the easy-paced “Nap’s 
Dream”, but you can forget the dismal 
“Time After Time”, and finish the album 
on a brighter note with the Rizzi and 
Gordon sequences on “Daddy”. Incident- 
ally, full marks to Capitol for one of 
the most amusing and colourful album 
covers I’ve seen in a long time. 

K.G. 

Dave Pell (tnr); Don Fagerquist (tpt), Ray 
Sims (tmb); Ronnie Lang (bari); Paul Smith 
(pno); Tony Rizzi (gtr); Rolly Bundock (bs); 
Jack Sperling (drs). Hollywood, September, 1957. 
On ‘‘Craziest Dream’’, ‘‘Wagner’’, ‘‘Daddy’’, 
“Star Eyes’, and ‘‘Lollipop’’, Bob Gordon (bari) 
replaces Lang. Hollywood, June, 1955. 


OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS 
GEORGE GERSHWIN. (No. 2). 


The Man I Love; Somebody Loves Me— 
Fascinating Rhythm; Strike Up The Band 


(Columbia SEB10091. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


The idea of romping through the top 
dozen composers’ repertoires is an excel- 
lent one, and Oscar started off well 
enough with Richard Rodgers, Cole Porter 
and Gershwin. The trouble was that he 
got a little ambitious in some of his later 
choices, with poor results. The Gershwin 
selection was one which really came off 
—this and the Berlin session being his 
two best to my mind. He permeates some 
crisp rhythmic piano with a succession of 
cliches which I find unappetising. The 
overall result is good, with piano pre- 
dominating and the electrified Mr. Kessel 
in the background for the most part. The 
pick of these tracks is ‘Fascinating 
Rhythm”, with “Man I Love” close up in 
the same class. Certainly George Gersh- 
win has no cause to stir in his grave over 
these performances. G.L. 

Oscar Peterson (pno); Barney Kessel (gtr); Ray 
Brown (bs). 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
I’ve Found A New Baby—Swingin’ The Blues 
(Parlophone R 4417. 78 rpm. 6s. 34d.) 
Two excellent sides from The Saints. 
The first side is one of the cleanest per- 
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formances I can remember hearing from 
this group—with plenty of drive and 
some good ensemble work. 

Though I welcome the inclusion of a 
Count Basie number in this group’s re- 
corded repertoire, it is hardly up to the 
standard of the first side. Nevertheless 
the playing manages to live up to its title, 
even if the performance is more in the 
swing style of 1938 than 1958. a 


DON SAVAGE 


Midnight Sun; All The Things You Are 
There’ Never Be Another You; First Edition 


(Nixa NJE 1048. EP. 12s. 10jd.) 


Since I wrote the liner notes for this 
album several months ago, I have played 
it to numerous knowledgeable jazz lovers, 
and whilst none of them have been able 
to place the identity of the musicians 
concerned, they have all expressed the 
opinion that it was of American origin. 
Whichever way you want to interpret 
this, it would seem to be a sure testi- 
monial to the musical integrity of leader- 
arranger Don Savage and his British col- 
leagues, who have turned out a 
remarkably bright lively album of 
modern jazz. 

The scores are somewhat West Coast- 
ish in flavour, and although I’m not over- 
impressed by drummer Art Morgan, the 
septet manage to swing in a quiet, orderly 
fashion, Savage, one-time member of the 
Tito Burns and Ted Heath bands and 
now hidden away within the ranks of 
the Frank Weir orchestra, plays some 
pleasant, ripe-toned alto on Lionel 
Hampton’s “Midnight Sun”, and trum- 
peter Bert Courtley leads the ensemble 
with noticeable authority. “All The 
Things”, neat, colourful arrangement, has 
some fine tenor by Ellefson, high climb- 
ing trumpet by Courtley, and thoughtful 
blowing by Savage. The trumpet and 
tenor soloists both fashion nice impro- 
vised sequences on the chords of 
“There'll Never Be”, and Courtley’s 
lengthy contribution during “Edition” (a 
Savage original) is one of the highspots 
of the session. A fine little record that 
deserves to be heard. K.G. 

Don Savage (alto); Bert Court!ey (tpt); Art 
Ellefson (tnr); Bernie George (bari); Bobby 
Heath (pno); Bill Stark (bs); Art Morgan (drs). 
3/9/57. 


PETE SEEGER 
—Tribute to Leadbelly 


Go Down Old Hanaah; Winnsboro Cotton 
Blues—Kisses Sweeter Tham Wine; In The 
Evening 
Melodisc EPM7-78. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


Pete Seeger has his place alright. but 
this is not it. Imitation may be the 
sincerest form of flattery, but it usually 
pleases no-one but the flatterer; if Lead- 
belly were around at this time, he might 
very well have told Pete Seeger to go and 
sing his own stuff, Seeger has made a 
number of good records, both alone and 
in company which suits him; the 
Weavers LP, for example, is pleasant to 
hear. There is a sort of choir hanging 
about in the background, and generally 
this gives an impression of semi-operatic 
folk singing, somewhat turgid. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


ZOOT SIMS 
Blinuet; The Treuble With Me Is You; Where 
You At? Zonkin’ (17 min)—Noshin’; Major, 
Major; Minor, Minor; Pegasus (17 min) 
(H.M.V. CLP 1165. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is great music played by great 
people. All the tunes are originals by 
George Handy who is and has been for 
some time a top arranger on the New 
York scene, contributing to bands that 
matter. He has tastefully arranged 
settings for Zoot Sims’ giant jazz talents, 
and each tune is a delight. The front line 
choruses are arranged for various com- 
binations of altos, tenors and baritone 
all performed by Zoot. This in itself is a 
great technical feat, to get such a sym- 
pathetic blend and perfect timing when 
dubbing. 

Zoot Sims is one of the most mature 
jazz musicians alive today. He has taken 
up where Lester Young left off and de- 
veloped his own positive style. He swings 
his own phrases on the baritone as 
fluently as his tenor, and the alto seems 
to suit him even better. His tone on each 
is crisp and clear, and his improvisations 
are an object lesson on taste in jazz 
expression. 

The rhythm section dominated by 
Johnny Williams’ piano, is a masterpiece 
of blend and swing. “The Trouble With 
Me”, proves Zoots’ soulful approach to 
a ballad. The rest of the tunes are 
swingers, highlighting short passages of 
jazz brilliance from Williams’ piano and 
Zoot trading fours with Gus Johnson’s 
humorous beats. A truly great record that 
will always stay near the top of my 
collection. 

Zoot Sims (alto/tnr/bari/voc); Johnny Wil- 
liams (pno); Knobby Totah (bs); Gus Johnson 
(drs). 


BILLY TAYLOR 


Check To Cheek; Too Late Now; I Only Have 
‘Eyes For You; AM The Things You Are (134 
m.n)--But Not For Me; Satin Do!l; More Than 
You Know; Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea (14 min). 
(H.M.V. DLPII71. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 
How High The Moon 
(Esquire EP169. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


The piano style affected by Billy 
Taylor is very light and airy, almost to 
the point of being inconsequential. He is 
something of a musical chamelion, leap- 
ing swiftly frem one basic style to an- 
other; touches of Teddy Wilson are pro- 
minent, as in “Cheek”, whilst his “All 
The Things” has a classical influence 
which savours of Tristano and Brubeck. 
The technician will find much to interest 
him in this track, where the bass 
exchanges a six-eight time for the piano’s 
four-four. He relies strongly on the 
locked chord style for medium tempo 
numbers, which would come better from 
a more powerful pianist. 

“But Not For Me” suggest some Bud 
Powell listening, and I recall a previous 
effort where he took a sizeable leaf from 
the Garner book. Whitney Balliett writes 
a lengthy but very readable sleeve note, 
which proves that he js as efficient with 
the pen as Billy is with the piano keys. 


“Moon” is less exacting in the sense 
that he relies more on Earl May’s bass 
and Percy Brice’s drums to fill the gaps 
in this live concert performance, recorded 
in 1954. I am left with the impression 
that Billy Taylor is one of the experi- 
menters, but that he is hovering between 
the lightness of swinging jazz piano and 
the impenetrable darkness of an unknown 
formula, sought with equal zest by 
Messrs. Monk, Powell and Tristano, to 
mention but a few. His work is tasteful 
to the n’th degree, but does not at all 
times meet my demand for swing. 

G.L. 

Billy Taylor (pno); Earl May (bs); Percy Brice 
(drs). HMV Feb. 1956. Esquire Dec. 1954. 


SARAH VAUGHAN AND HER TRIO 


{b) Shutie A Bop; (b) Lover Man; (a) I Cried 
For You; (b) Polka Dots And Moonbeams; (a) 
All Of Me; (a) Words Can’t Describe (174 mt) 
—{b) Prelude To A Kiss; (b) You Hit The Spot; 
(a) Pennies From Heaven; (b) If I Knew Then 
What I Know Now; (b) Body And Soul: (b) 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me (17 min) 


(EmArcy EJL1273. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


This delightful blending of swing and 
ballad numbers presents Miss Vaughan 
in much better light than her recent re- 
corded efforts with ornamental bands of 
assorted description, The trio, consisting 
of piano, bass and drums, variously 
boasts Jimmy Jones, Richard Davis, and 
Roy Haynes, or John Malachi. Joe Ben- 
jamin and Haynes. I am at once struck 
by her impressive vocal range and control 
which seem to displace the affected non- 
sense we have heard under the guise of 
modern style singing. It may be unkind to 
draw the comparison, but the scat or bop 
singing bears such a close resemblance to 
the work of Ella Fitzgerald that I 
thought for a moment she was attempting 
a carbon copy. 

Outstanding tracks are “All Of Me” 
and “They Can’t Take”. EmArcy scribes 
have caught themselves out by issuing 
“Shulie” twice in the same month on 
LPs, once here, and once on “Drum 
Role”. reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns. This one is not to be missed. 

(a) Sarah Vaughan (vocal): Jimmy Be 
Richard Davis (bs); Roy Haynes (drs). 

(b) Same except John Malachi 
Benjamin replace Jones and Davis. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 


(a) You Went To My Head; (b) There’s Honey 

On The Moon Tonight; (b) Fair And Square; 

(c) Shame! Shame!; (c) Tell Me With Your 

Kisses (144 min}~+d) I'll Dance At Your 

Wedding; (ce) Come And Get It; (f) Winter 

Weather; (f) Cash For The Trash; (g) Up Jumped 
You With Love (15 min) 


(RCA RC24004. 10inLP. 26s. 5d.) 


and Joe 


The powerhouse piano rides supreme 
through some relatively dull numbers— 
frankly the poorest selection of pops that 
Fats ever got his teeth into! On such 
tracks I am quite happy to sit back and 
listen to his always inviting piano, which 
is ever ready with terse comment on some 
particularly trite theme. Where the 1938 
tracks are lacking in sparkle from the 
band. the 1941/42 pieces are the reverse. 
Notable are “Cash” and “Up Jumped 
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You”, whilst Casey shines in ‘Winter 
Weather”. A rare big band piece is in- 
cluded—“Come and Get It”-—which is 
very moderate. It seems that an eleven- 
piece band is too overwhelming for Fats’ 
special brand of improvisation; he plays 
right through one ensemble passage, 
emerging triumphant at the end, Four 
tracks are previously unissued in Eng- 
land—“Head”, “Shame”, “Kisses” and 
“Get It’; I hope the next batch of 
Waller re-issues will be more carefully 
chosen. G.L. 

(a) Fats Waller (pno/vcl); Herman Autry (tpt); 
Gene Sedric (clt/tnr); Al Casey (gtr); Cedric 
Wallace (bs); Slick Jones (drs). New York. 
March 1938. 

(b) As, (a) New York, July Ist. 1938. 

(c) As (a) New York, October 13th. 1938. 

(d) As (a) New York, December 7th. 1938. 

(e) Waller (pno/vcl); John Hamilton, Autry, 
Bob Williams (tpt); Ray Hogan, George Wilson 
(tmb); Jimmy Powell, Dave McRae (alto); 
Sedric, Bob Carroll (tnr); Casey (gtr); Wallace 
(bs); Jones (drs). Hollywood, July Ist. 1941. 

(f) Waller (pno/vcl); Autry (tpt); Sedric (clt/ 
tnr); Casey (gtr); Turner (bs); Arthur Trappier 
(drs). New York, Dec 26th. 1941. 

(g) as (f) but Wallace (bs) and Hamilton (tpt) 
replace Turner and Autry. New York, July 13th. 
1942. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 

Continued from page 17 

wide, that broad. He supplies all our 
needs.” 

Miss Jackson’s experience with the less 
spiritual aspects of the music business is 
not new. She recalls, with a bitterness 
that is rare in her, the time a few years 
ago when she sang at a convention of the 
Music Operators of America—a juke-box 
conclave. 

“None of the big wheels had heard 
about me. Nobody didn’t want to pre- 
sent me. I could see them passing the 
buck. When the time came to call me. I 
could see they were shoo-shooing and 
getting their heads together. They didn’t 
know what to do with a gospel singer. 
This big man that’s head of the conven- 
tion finally said: ‘Now, friends, we have 
a lady who is going to sing for us. We 
don’t know what kind of song or what 
she sings.’ 

“That was a hurting way to introduce 
an artist. | looked at him. It hurt my 
pride so bad. After I saw that others 
there were hurt for me, I tried to smile. 
They were all drinking. Half of them 
were half drunk and didn’t hear when he 
said what I was nohow. I got on up to 
sing and I sang out of my soul. I wanted 
them to know that if they didn’t believe 
in me, I believed in what I was singing. 

“T sang ‘I Believe’. You could hear a 
pin drop. All them big money hounds. 
cut throats, and meat sellers were falling 
on their faces running after me to get 
me. The same man who introduced me 
offered me ten thousand dollars a week 
if I'd sing at a night club in New York. 
I wanted him to know I sang out of 
love and that I wasn’t for sale and my 
songs weren't for sale. I turned him 
down. Every year after that, that same 
man said it was a joy for him to present 
me. He just didn’t know me. And,” she 
added, “a lot of folks don’t know.” 

(Reprinted by kind permission of the 
author from THE REPORTER). 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Allen, Joe (and His Alley Cats). Baby, baby 
baby; I cried enough JALO 201 
Appell, Dave (instr). Dinner with Drac; No 
name theme CAMEO 132 
Armstrong, Louis (tp & voc; Trummy Young, tb; 
Ed Hall, c; Billy Kyle, p; Arvell Shaw or 
Dale Jones,b; Barrett Deemsd.). Satchmo the 
Great (excerpts from the film), incl.: Indiana; 
Flee as a bird; Oh, didn’t he ramble?; Mack 
the knife; Mahoghany Hall Stomp; All for you, 
Louis COLUMBIA CL 1077 

Baker, Lavern. Learning to love; Substitute 

ATLANTIC 1176 

Barclay, Phil. It’s raining; Young Long John 
DUKE 101 
Basie, Count. Five O'clock in the morning; How 
can you lose? ROULETTE 4061 
Bellson, Louis (Quartet). Flamingo blues; 
Driftwood; Opus 711; Broadway; Love is 
here to stay; Flamingo; Makin’ Whoopee; 
Sweet Georgia Brown VERVE MGV-8256 
Bennet, Lou (Trio: org, g, d.). Googa mooga: 
Diggin’ Lene DAWN 234 
Big Reunion, The (collective: Rex Stewart, 
Emmett Berry, Taft Jordan, Joe Thomas, 
Dick Vance, tp; J. C. Higginbotham, Benny 
Morton, Dicky Wells, tb; Garvin Bushell, 
Hilton Jefferson, as; Coleman Hawkins, Ben 
Webster, ts; Haywood Henry, Norman 
Thornton, bs; Buster Bailey, c; Red Richards, 
p: Al Casey, g; Bill Pemberton, b: Jimmy 
Crawford, d.» Sugar Foot Stomp; A hundred 
years from today; Honeysuckle Rose; "Round 
about midnight; Casey Stew; Wrappin’ it up; 
Three thieves; The way she walks; King 
Porter Stomp JAZZTONE J 1285 
Bland, Billy. Chicken in the basket; Chicken 


hop TIP TOP 708 
Booker, Bea. Comfort in my heart: If I had 
known PEACOCK 1682 


Bostic, Earl. Lester leaps in; Pompton turnpike 

KING 

Brown, Nappy. I’m in the mood: If you neetl 

some lovin’ SAVOY 1534 
Brown. Roth. Book of lies; Just too much 

ATLANTIC 1177 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Calloway, Cab (with Eddie Barefield orch.). 
Cotton Club Revue 1958; Sa James Infirmary; 
Minnie the Moocher; and new material 
(FTWK) (12 in. LP) GONE GLP 101 

Charles, Ray. Yes, indeed; I had a dream 

ATLANTIC 1180 

Chosen Gospel Singers, The (Spiritual) Lord, 
shine on me; Borrowed Land NASHBORO 615 

Curtis, King. Jest smoochin’; The birth of the 
blues ATCO 6114 

Darensbourg, Joe. Snag it; Sassy gal 


LARK 455 
Davie, Hutch. Woodchopper’s ball; Honky 
tonk train ATCO 6110 


Day, Sonny. Speedilac; Half moon 
CHECKER 886 
Doggett, Bill Pimento; Boo-da-ba KING 5125 
Dougherty, Big Bob. Blue Monday Blues 
WESTPORT 139 
Downing, Al. Down or the farm; Oh, babe 
WHITE ROCK III11 
Egan, Willie. Rock and roll fever; Chittlin’s 
(instr.) DASH 55001 
Elfington, Duke (p; Ray Nance, Cat Anderson, 
Shorty Baker, Clark Terry, Willie Cook, tp; 
John Sanders, Britt Woodman, Quentin 
Jackson, tb; Johnny Hodges. Russe!] Procope, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Paul Gonsalves, Harry 
Carney, saxes; Jimmy Wood, b: Sam Wood- 
yard, d.). Solitude; Where or when; Mood 
Indigo; Autumn leaves; The sky fell down; 
Prelude to a_ kiss; Willow weep for me; 
Tenderly; Dancing in the dark 
COLUMBIA CL 1085 
Erskine, Joe. What's happening, baby: I love 
you so, oh ARROW 728 
Felts, Narvel. Dream world; Rocket ride stroll 
MERCURY 71275 
Freeman, Bobby. Big fat woman, Do you want 
to dance? JOSIE 835 
Freeman, Bod (ts: Jimmy McPartland or Billy 
Butterfield, tp; Tyree Glenn or Jack Teagarden, 
tb: Pee Wee Russell or Peanuts Hucko. c: 
Dick Cary or Gene Schroeder, p; Al Casa- 
menti, g: Milt Hinton, Al Hall or Leonard 
Gaskin, b: George Wettling, d.). China Boy, 
Sugar, Liza: Nobody’s Sweetheart: Chicago: At 
sundown: Prince of wails; Jack hits the road: 
47th and State; There'll be some changes 
made; At the jazz band ball RCA LPM 1508 
Freeman, Ernie. Shape up; Theme from Igor 
IMPERIAL 5499 
Glenn, Lloyd Chica-boo: Tiddleywinks: 
Footloose; Sunrise; Still waters; Nite-flite; Old 


time shuffle; Southbound special; Blue ivories: 
Glenn’s glide; Shadow land; Choclate drop 
SCORE SLP 4006 
Grant, Earl. Honky tonk; The next time you 
see me DECCA 30561 
Great Jazz Brass. Rockin’ chair (Louis); Barnacle 
Bill (Bix); Buckin’ the blues (Buck); Tip 
Easy Blues (Lee Collins); Bublitchki (Elman); 
Peckin’ (James); Lullaby of Birdland (Jai and 
Kai)} I’ve found a new baby (Ladnier) Jumpy 
Nerves (Wingy); Mew Orleans Shout (King 
Oliver); That dada strain (Muggsy); That's a 
serious thing (Teagarden) CAMDEN CAL 385 
Green, Cal (instr.) The big push; Green’s blues 
FEDERAL 12318 
Greene, Nick. The blues down home; My 
adobe hacienda CAPITAL 3935 
Hampton, Lionel. I know that you know; 
Muskrat ramble; Piano stomp; High society; 
Shoe shiner’s drag; Object of my affections; 
Drum stomp; Baby, won’t you please come 
home; Jivin’ the vibes; It'don’t mean a thing, 
I'm in the mood for swing; Buzzin’ around 
with the bee CAMDEN CAL 402 
(Lionel vibes; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, 
g; Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, d.) Body and 
Soul; Flying home; Honeysuckle rose; A foggy 


day VERVE MGV-8223 
Harris, Thurston. I’m out to getcha; Be baba 
leba ALADDIN 3415 


Herman, Woody. Men from Mars; Blue Lou; 
Tersita; Perdido; Mambo the most, 1 & 2; 
Moten stomp; Wooftie; Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; Celestial blues; Castle rock; Marakeesh; 
Four others VERVE MGV-8216 

Hines, Earl (p & voc.; Gene Redd, tp; Dicky 
Wells, tb; Leroy Harris, as; Jerome Richard- 
son, ts & voc.; Paul Binnings, b; Hank Milo, 
d.) Hollywood Hop; If I had you; I can’t 
believe that you’re in love with me; Nice 
wosk if you get it; Almost like being 
in love; The web; A jumpin’ something; I’m a 
little blackbird; Humoresque; Pennies from 
Heaven; Do you know what it means to muss 
New Orleans?; Gone with the wind 

TOPS L 1599 

Hopkins, Claude (p; Pee Wee Erwin, tp; Vic 
Dickenson, tb; Buster Bailey, c; Milt Hinton, 
b: George Wettling, d.) The saints; Basin 
street blues; Struttin’ with some barbecue; 
Clarinet marmalade; Royal Garden blues; 
Muskat ramble; Tin roof blues; Anything for 
you; Birth of the blues DESIGN DLP 38 


and J. Richardson 


77 RECORDS present 


THE ARCHIE SEMPLE QUARTET featuring Fred Hunt, Chris Staunton 


THE DICK HECKSTALL SMITH QUARTET featuring Dave Stevens 
JACK ELLIOTT SINGS Vol. 2 (John Henry, Talking Blues etc.) 
GUY CARAWAN (Devilish Mary, and four other titles) 

STEVE BENBOW. American Folk Song. 


available from 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOPS | 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
104 Western Road, Brighton. 


Telephone GER 4197 & 3075 
Telephone HOVE 32922 | 


77/LP/10 29/ 10d. 


77/EP/13 13/ 11d. 
77/EP/2 13/11d. 
77/EP/7 13/ 11d. 
77/EP/15 13/ 11d. 
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Hedson, Eddie. That long lost baby; She's 
sugar sweet EXCELLO 2134 
Jacksom, Harold. (instr.: org. and rhythm) Move 
it on down the line, 1 & 2 
ALADDIN 3410 
Jackson, Mahalia. He's got the whole world in 
his hands; Didn’t it rain? 
COLUMBIA 41150 
Jazz Giaate °58 (Harry Edison, tp; Stan Getz, 
ts; Gerry Mulligan, bs; Oscar Peterson, p; 
Herb Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; Louis Belison, 
d.) Chocolate sundae; When your lover has 
gone; Candy; Lush life; Lullaby of the 
leaves; Makin’ whoopee; It never entered my 
mind; Woody’n you? VERVE MGV-8248 
Jenkins, Gus (instr.) Road runner; Hit the road 


FLASH 128 

Johnson, Stella. Yeah, baby; Please tell me so 
KRC 304 

Jones, Sweetie. Oh, yeah; Never FOX 3 


Kindly Shepherds, The (Spiritual) So many years; 
Lay me down to sleep NASHBORO 616 
Laverne, Charlie (g) Hudson river blues: 
Laverne’s boogie MARK 117 
Lee, Booker. Rockin’ blues; You are my 


happiness FEDERAL 12321 
Litde Walter. Confessin’ the blues The toddle 

CHECKER 890 

Lonesome Sundown. Lonely, lonely me; I’m a 

mojo man EXCELLO 2132 


Long, Bobby. Patty By my side ARROW 727 
Martin, Roberta (The Singers) (Spiritual). 
Sinner man; When he set me free; etc. 
(FTWK) (12 in. LP) SAVOY MG 14008 
McGhee, Brownie & Sonny Terry. Preachin’ the 
blues; John Henry; etc. 
(FTWK) (12 in. LP) FOLKWAYS FW 2327 
MeNabb Jr., Cecil. Nothing like this: Clock 
tickin’ rhythm KING 5116 
0.C. AW Stars, The. Stone down; Everybody 
stroll SAVOY 1533 
Oliver, Sy. By the river St. Marie; Cheatin’ on 
me; For dancers only; Ain’t she sweet; Organ 
gtinder’s swing: Four or five times: ’Taint 
what you do; My blue heaven; Margie; I’m 
walkin’ through heaven; Dream of you: 
Rhythm is our business DECCA DL 8636 
Perkins, Roy. Drop top; That’s what the mail- 
man had to say MERCURY 71278 


Powell, Jesse. Turnpike (instr.); Ain’t you 


gonna? JOSIE 834 
Price, Lieyd. To look and be loved; How many 
times? KRC 305 


Price, Sam. (p; King Curtis, ts; Mickey Baker 
or Kenny Burrell, g; Leonard Gaskin, b; 
Bobby Donaldson, d.) Rib joint; After hour 
swing; Tishomingo; Back room rock; Rock my 
soul; Juke joint; Chicken out; Gulley stomp; 
Ain’t no strain; Jive joint; Bar-B-Q Sauce 

SAVOY MG 14004 

Primitive Piamo. Speckled Red: Dad’s piece; 
Early in the morning; Oh, Red; Billie Pierce: 
Get a working man; Panama rag; In the 
racket; James Robinson: Bat’s blues; Four 
o’clock; Doug Suggs: Doug’s jump; Sweet 
patottie TONE 1 LP 

Radio Four, The (Spiritual). You can’t 
hide; All on board NASHBORO 614 

Reed, Candy (acc. Jess Stone orch.) Give me 
love; Love, oh, love VANGUARD 35002 

Ridgley, Tommy. Come back, baby; Woncha 
gone HERALD 513 

Rogers, Timmie. Take me to your leader; Fia- 
Pa-La-Pa CAMEO 131 

Simms, Lee (instr.) Blue mud; Simmer down 

BIG 615 

Sound Of Jazz, The. Henry Allen (tp; Rex 
Stewart, tp; Pee Wee Russell, c; Coleman 
Hawkins, tb; Nat Pierce, p; Milt Hinton, b; 
Jo Jones, d; Vic Dickenson, tb) Wild man 
blues; Rosetta. Billie Holiday (voc.; Doc 
Cheatham, tp; Vic Dickenson, tb; Lester 
Young, Ben Webster, Coleman Hawkins, ts; 
Mal Waldron, p; Danny Barker, g; Jim Atlas, 
b: Jo Jones, d.) Fine and mellow. Jimmy 

..Giuffre (c; Pee Wee Russell, c; Danny Barker, 
g: Jo Jones, d.) Blues. (bs, ts & c; Jim Hall, 
g: Jim Atlas, b.) The train and the river. 
Mal Waldron (p). Nervous. Count Basie (p; 
Roy Eldridge, Joe Newman, Doc Cheatham, 
Emmett Berry, tp; Vic Dickenson, Dicky 
Wells, Frank Rehak, tb} Earl Warren, Lester 
Young, Coleman Hawkins, Harry Carney, 
saxes; Freddie Greene, g; Ed Jones. b; Jo 
Jones, d: Jimmy Rushing, voc.) I left my 
baby; Dicky’s dream. COLUMBIA CL 1098 

Spriggs, Walter. Rack ’em back; You’re movin’ 
me ATCO 6112 


Streliers, The (instr.) Swinging Yellow rose of 
Texas; Jumping with Symphony Sid 
ALADDIN 3417 
Sylvester and the Cats. Gee, baby, ain’t I good 
to you; Hey, man, ugh shbhh  SARG 1494 
Tate, Buddy (ts; Pat Jenkins, tp; Eli Robinson, 
b; Ben Richardson, c, as, bs; Skip Hall, p & 
org.; Flat Top Wilson, b; Fats Donaldson, d.) 
Waitin’; Moon dust; Rough ridin’; Skip it; 
Lonely Christmas; Snowy white Christmas. 
Don Byas (ts; Buck Clayton, tp; Johnny 
Guarneri, p; Eddie Safranski, d; Denzil Best, 
d.): Little white lies; You came along; Them 
there eyes; Deep purple; Avalon; Blue and 
sentimental ALLEGRO 1741 
Sent for you yesterday; That girl; Fiatback 
and greens; Tete-a-Tate; Skip a page. Frank 
Culley (ts) Nine o’clock express; Lindy rock; 
Go, Floorshow!; Bubbles; Speed limit 
BATON BL 1201 
Townsend, Ed (acc. Gerald Wilson). Over and 
over again; For your love CAPITOL 3926 
Turner, Joe. Corinne Corinna; Midnight specia) 
train; Hide and seek; Oke-she-moke-she-pop; 
Crawdad hole; Sweet sixteen; Chains of love; 
Shake, rattle and roll; Flip, flop and fly; 
Feeling happy; Well, all right; The chicken 
and the hawk; Boogie woogie country girl; 
Honey hush ATLANTIC 8005 
S. K. Blues; Johnson and Turner blues; Watch 
that jive; Howlin’ winds; Doggin’ the blues; 
Whistle stop blues; Last goodbye, blues; Rocks 
in my bed; Careless love; Wee baby blues; 
Nobody in mind EMARCY MG 36.014 
Ward Singers, The. Swing low; The Lord's 
prayer; (FTWK) (12 in. LP) SAVOY MG 14015 
Watkins, E. Tiny. Love like a river; Rockin’ 
satellite SANDY 1009 
Williams, Earl. You ain’t puttin’ out nothin’ 
but the lights; Oh, baby, please 
ARCADIA 114 
Williams, Mary Los. All God’s chillun got 
rhythm; Waltz boogie; Fifth dimension; 
Conversation; Art Tatum: Smoke gets in your 
eyes; Cherokee; Out of nowhere; Erroll 
Garner: Erroll’s blues; I can’t escape from 
you; Erroll’s bounce; Stairway to the stars. 
Lennie Tristano: Ghost of a chance 
CAMDEN CAL 384 


Sax player. 


Did you miss these the first 
time round ? 


They’re still available on... 


32-009 MILT JACKSON QUARTET — Horace Silver, Percy Heath, Connie Kay. 
32-010 BILLY TAYLOR TRIOQ—E£arl May, Percy Brice. 

32-011 STAN GETZ COLLATES Stan Getz Quartet. 
32-012 THE MUSINGS OF MILES—Miles Davis, Red Garland, Oscar Pettiford, Philly Joe Jones. 


32-013 BYRD’S EYE VIEW — A live concert jazz production. Donald Byrd, Joe Gordon, Hank Mobley, Horace 
Silver, Doug Watkins, Art Blakey. 


32-014 MULLIGAN’S TOO—Gerry Mulligan’s All Stars, including: Allen Eager, George Wallington, Nick Travis. 
32-015 WAR OF THE ROSES—Eric Batty’s Jazz Aces and Bob Barclay’s Yorkshire Jazz Band. 
32-016 WARDELL GRAY MEMORIAL, VOLUME ONE. A monument to the music of the great Tenor 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.!. 
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I feel that a short note is required to go with this transcription of Studs Terkel's interview with Big Bill Broonzy. First of all 
these may well turn out to be Big Bill’s last recordings unless he made any on his last European tour ir 1957. It is a tragic and 
saddening thought that the finest of all Mississippi blues singers may never sing again. We are indeed fortunate, therefore, that 


Studs Terkel was able ta make these recordings. Bill was in 


ne form in this and the companion album of Country Blues (FS 2326), 


talking freely and singing with a power and feeling unequalled in other recordings he has made in the past few years. 

This recorded interview ranks in importance with Broonzy's autobiography ‘‘Big Bill’s Blues’. In view of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which prevent Folkways Records from being distributed in many parts of the world, notably Europe, I feel that this 
interview ‘should appear in printed form. In transcribing it ] have endeavoured to retain the atmosphere and flavour of the original 
and the only changes have been to omit some of the repetition and to tidy up one or two passages. Otherwise this is exactly as 


spoken by Big Bill. 


I would like to mention the fine part of Studs Terkel who keeps the conversation flowing with the right kind of questions, 
Althought I have never met Terkel, Brother John Sellers has told me that he is a man who works tirelessly for the blues and blues 
and folk artists in general. Last November he organised a benefit in Chicago for Big Bill, that was a' great success financially and 


artistically. It featured such blues singers as Sunnyland Slim, J. C. Lenoir, 


McKinley, Frank Hamilton and Odetta, Pete Seegar and Mahalia Jackson. 


In conclusion I should like to thank Big Bill Broonzy and Studs Terkel for permission to use this material. 


BAND 1: EARLY DAYS 


Guitar introduction with Studs Terkel 
speaking over it. 


S. Big man is sitting by, guitar on his 
knee, strumming it and his long, lean 
very firm fingers touch those strings and 
his thoughts go back to the beginnings— 
it’s the blues. 

Here follows “Plough-hand Blues’ 

S. Big Bill when did you first become 
a plough-hand? 

B. When I was 8 years old, Studs, 
when my Mother and Father found that 
I was big enough to walk good and with- 
out falling down all the time, so they 
put me behind 4 plough. I wasn’t big 
enough at that time to handle a big 
plough but small ones such as a double 
shovel, single ploughs and things like 
that 


S. Where was this Bill ? 

B. That was in Mississippi. 

S. Any idea as to how long this might 
have been ? 

B. That was when I was a little fel- 
low. After I quit ploughing, when I was 
around 12 years old, then I could handle 
all the ploughs which we call down there 
middle busters, that’s a man’s job, when 
you got big enough to handle one of 
those ploughs then you was a man. I 
could handle them and gee wizzes and 
things like that... . 

S. What is a gee wizze? 

B. Weli that’s a plough that they 
mostly use in land where there’s cocoa 
grass and johnson grass—tough grass to 
plough throush 

S. Back in those days Bill who were 


among the first blues singers you heard 
as a little boy ? 

B. Well, first guy that I heard was 
this guy C C Rider, though I heard the 
same tunes the years when I was quite a 
kid, for my Uncle and his buddy they 
used to play the same tunes but they 
played them a little faster. This guy C C 
Rider came through when I was around 
9 or 10 when I first heard him and he 
was singing this ““C C Rider’. Well he 
sang it slow and I think the reason why, 
and how, they got the tune was because 
practically all the guys in those days 
would go off and work on the steam- 
boats loading cotton and _ cottonseed, 
corn and potatoes and stuff on the boats. 
When it was harvesting time they took 
their stuff from down Mississippi to 
Memphis, St. Louis some place like that. 
Sometime they would be on a boat for 
six months and I think that is where the 
idea for the song come from “My Home’s 
On The Water”, because that was what 
C C Rider was before he stopped down 
and found living was easier than working 
on the boats and carrying big heavy 
loads. He got free rides and free meals 
because he played and, he got a place to 
stay and he didn’t have to work, 

S. In other words a travelling blues 
Singer was a sort of privileged character, 
is that it ? 

B. He was, yes. He didn’t have to pay 
no fare. It didn’t cost him nothing. He 
went into restaurants in little towns and 
they gave him food and he'd sing a 
couple of songs. He was the first guy I 
ever see that played a one string fiddle 
and the guy with him had a banjo. They 
called him Fast Black and he played with 
him—course—I’d heard the banjo before 
but I never saw a fiddle like that. My 
Uncle played the banjo way before I was 


Fleming Brown, Little Brother Montgomery, L. C. 


John Norris 


born, him and his buddy Stonewall 
Jackson. 

S. C C Rider: there was an actual 
man then named C C Rider ? 

B. Yes, they called him that. Nobody 
did know his name—that is the only thing 
they called him was C C Rider and that 
was the name he'd answer by and prac- 
tically all the people, the train officials, 
people that run the trains, the engineers, 
firemen and the conductors and brake- 
men on the freight trains they all knowd 
him and that is what they called him and 
we all called him that too. 

S. There have been a lot of versions 
of that blues Bill, what is the one... . 

B. Ma Rainey was the first to make 
a record of it, then Jimmy Rushing, this 
gal Georgia White, Lonnie Johnson, 
Tampa Red made one and Bumble Bee 
Slim. I don’t know how many guys did 
make a record of it. 

S. What is the version you heard Bill? 

B. Well the version I heard, this is 
the same way that he played it. 

“Here follows “C C Rider’ 

S. My home is on the water, I don't 
like no land at all. 

B. Yes. There was rousters lived 
practically on the water all the time. We 
called them rousters—I don’t know I 
guess they call them doobidoes now. 


BAND 2: BLUES 

S. You then left Mississipi, Bill, and 

headed to other quarters didn’t you ? 
. Yes. Arkansas. 

S. Well, when did you get the idea, 
Bill, of singing the blues yourself full 
time ? 

B. When I played for big picnics in 
the South from the time I was around 14 
years. I played for big picnics, they cail 
them two way picnics and barbeques, 
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they cooked pigs and bar B Q chickens, 
ducks and things like that, free picnics 
mostly. - 

S. What is a two way picnic ? 


B. Two way picnics is something 
they have with two stages, one for the 
white and one for the black. I played for 
those things a lot of times in the South 
but I played the fiddle then. I didn’t start 
playing guitar until I came to Chicago in 
1920 when I played with fellows like Big 
Strickland, Dado Edwards, Charlie Jack- 
son, Kid Music, two brothers of them, 
and we all played together. They didn’t 
like the idea of a fiddle so they played 
four string banjos, tenor banjos they 
called them at that time, mandolins and 
a bass violin. Well I could play; the bass 
but I couldn’t play the banjo or the guitar 
so I played the bass and they had a guy 
who was pretty good with the bass and 
then they learnt me how to play guitar 
behind them and then I started to play 
on my own. 

S. Well, Bill, how did you learn to 
play the fiddle in the first place ? 

B. I got the idea from this guy C C 
Rider and I made one and could play 
the same things that he played on the 
fiddle and after that I got a fellow to 
play with me and we made him a guitar 
and we played for picnics, dances, 
suppers and things like that. 

S. At these picnics what kind of songs 
—did you sing blues! there ? 

B. Well it’s the same tunes we just 
played them faster. Then when they 
learnt to slow them down they called 
them blues. The same thing is rock-n-roll 
today—that’s the blues only they play it 
fast, but take the same tune and slow 
it down that is—drag it as we call it— 
that’s the blues. Same as you take “Tiger 
Rag” play it slow. It wouldn’t be “Tiger 
Rag” no more, it would be something else. 

S. But the songs you played at picnics 
they were sort of pop songs of the time, 
is that it ? 

B. Well they was old songs I’d heard 
my uncle play on banjos and things such 
as “Bill Bailey”, “Frankie and Johnnie”, 
“John Henry”, and “On The Road to 
Texas’, “Oh Susanna”, “Midnight 
Special”, which he used to play on the 
banjo before I was born. 

S. Well Bill, could you sort of try 
to go back, you are on a picnic now let’s 


B. It won’t sound like a fiddle. You 
can’t play the same tune like you play it 
on a fiddle on 4 guitar. You can play the 
same song but it won’t sound like you're 
playing a fiddle you know that. 

S. How does it sound on the guitar ? 

B. Well it sounds all right. I guess it 
sounds all right . 

Here follows “Bill Bailey” 
BAND 3: WILLIE MAE BLUES 

B. I think this jazz business—I think 
this belong to those Creole people. You 
just can’t take something away from 
people what belong to them. You can 
grab it and do what you can with it but 
it ain’t gonna work right. 

S. Well Bill, don’t you underestimate 
what you have contributed to jazz. Isn't 
blues a sort of seed of jazz wouldn’t you 
say. How can there be jazz without the 
blues ? 

B. Well to me—I will tell the truth, 
actually for a fact, the way I feel about 
it and people that was raised in the part 
of the woods where I came from feel the 
same-way it hurts lots of them but it 
don’t bother me because I have been ail 
round the world I know what’s happen- 
ing. The thing about it is those things 
were kept separate. If you were a blues 
player you were a blues player and if you 
were a jazz player you were a jazz 
player, see—and, fact to business, this I 
do know that the people of Mississippi 
and Arkansas and places like that, where 
people really sang the blues, they hired 
us to come to Louisiana to sing the blues 
because there wasn’t no blues players 
there and the people in Mississippi would 
hire people from New Orleans, the 
Creole fellows, to come over to Mississi- 
ppi to sing jazz because there wasn’t no 
jazz players in Mississippi and Arkansas, 
Texas and places like that they didn’t 
have no jazz in those days. They had to 
get jazzmen from New Orleans—of 
course I know. now that a lot of 
Mississippi and Arkansas Negroes can 
play jazz now, but they learned it from 
the people in New Orleans. Because I 
know for myself, we had ragtime bands 
in Mississippi and Arkansas but we 
played the same song in three different 
ways. We played in waltz time, in blues 
and in ragtime. We just played faster or 
slower; if people wanted to waltz we 
played the same song. 


S. Bill, what about the blues, getting 
back to the root again. The blues, how 
would you write a blues? How do you 
get an idea for a blues song % 

B. Well to write a blues, I don’t know 
about writing other songs, but to write a 
blues it don’t take but one word—that’s 
a title—that’s all you need. If you would 
say a knife, take a pocket knife, that is 
just one thing. Well how many things do 
you think you could do with that knife. 
You could clean fish with it, trim corns, 
trim toenails or fingernails or you could 
cut somebody’s throat—I seen guys 
shave with them. There are so many 
things you can do with a knife. Well just 
figure it out and you got five verses and 
that’s the song. 

S. In other words, you could take an 
object or a person and what that person 
or object meant to you ? 

B. Yes. A human being. You can 
look at them and look at the way of their 
hair, their clothes, the way they walk or 
the way they talk and if you notice all 
blues that is in it. 

S. Was Willie Mae a real human 
being ? 

B. Yes. She’s still alive today. 

S. Who was Willie Mae ? 

B. She was a girl that we admired a 
heck of a lot down in Arkansas. I first 
met her in a small town because I was 
transferred when I worked at a com- 
press pressing bales of cotton making 
them smaller so that we could load more 
of them into a boxcar to ship them to 
St. Louis where the refineries were. When 
I met her I guess she was around 16 or 
17 years old and all the boys tried to 
take her to a dance or some place every 
night. She really was all right with us. 
Since then I met her again since I started 
playing blues and things here in Chicago 
and she’s the same good looking girl and 
very smart and very intelligent and every- 
thing. She’s still liked by a lot of people 
and everybody knows her as a very 
friendly, kind hearted person so I said I 
would write a blues about her. 


Here follows “Willie Mae Blues” 
End of side one 
SIDE TWO 
BAND 1: EXPERIENCES 
S. Big Bill, what is the, or is there a 
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connection between the spiritual and the 
blues ? 

B. The main thing about a spiritual 
is that to some people in this world they 
don’t feel no difference but the people 
that really believe in those songs most of 
all, it’s the same with me when I was 
in the South, I really believed in them 
when I was playing this fiddle. I wasn’t 
even allowed to bring my fiddle home I 
had to leave it in the woods for I couldn’t 
play nothing like that round my family 
because they didn’t believe that a sinful 
person should be around in the churches 
unless he is going to the Moumers 
Bench to get religion, as we call it, and 
today I feel the same thing. I think it’s 
the worst thing I ever heard in my life 
is when I hear these blues singers now 
these days and some of the quartet 
singers, they got them all mixed up. They 
got blues, spirituals, jazz and swing all 
that mixed up together—it’s all right to 
mix the blues and jazz and swing and 
rock-n-roll, that’s all right, but when they 
go mixing spirituals up I think that’s just 
killing the whole feeling of the people. 
Because there’s people really in the 
world still believe in the church, but the 
fellows that don’t believe in it should 
leave these people alone and stay on the 
blues like I do. If they feel like singing 
the spirituals, all right, but don’t mix 
them together. All the things that I do 
know I got from my Uncle, Mother and 
Father that they sang these spirituals way 
before the people started to sing the 
songs I am singing today. Even before 
these tunes came up they didn’t do any 
mixing up because my Mother and Father 
never did sing a blues but my Uncle sang 
anything. I heard him say years ago they 
didn’t know anything of the tunes we 
sing, but the same melody are the things 
that when he started to sing them and 
call them reels, we call blues today. At 
that time they didn’t have any connection 
with spirituals but now they have. They 
are all the same because the people think 
they’re all the same so my one little 
fellow still saying that it ain’t, it don’t 
mean a thing so I just let him say it and 
feel the way I feel. I believe that the 
people that’s got the blues they got more 
different ways of singing and more dif- 
ferent styles of music why don’t they 
stay on their own styles and stop bother- 
ing the church people with their’s ? 

S. You’re talking about the juke box 
numbers “Dropping a Dime” and 
“Getting Close to Heaven”. 

B. Yeah that’s right, that’s right. 

S. But Bill, what about you, you a 
blues singer, you sing spirituals once in 
a while ? 

B. I know them but I don’t sing them 
the same—that’s different. 

S. Well, when you, when you sing a 
spiritual what happens ? 

Well I feel the spiritual when I 
sing it. When I get ready to sing a blues 
I change the feeling and I go to the 
blues, but I sing spirituals because I still 
love them. I don’t try to dominate, make 
fun of it, like people that’s doing it. They 
tell you a spiritual is nothing because the 
spiritual came first and if there was any 
stealing it was the blues singers stole 
from the spiritual. 

S. That’s what Mahalia Jackson says. 

B. I know it. I go to see my Uncle 


every year and he was born back in 
slavery time, and in slavery time they 
didn’t know nothing about the kind of 
stuff that we know now. All they 
know’d was spirituals. Some of it got 
tangled up between the Mississippi Negro 
and the Louisiana jazzmen and finally 
they got smart enough and worked it all 
out and here it come out and we was 
playing hot stuff om guitars and fiddles. 
But it wasn’t the same as the Louisiana 
jazz we was playing in Mississippi at that 
time and finally we got so that we could 
play jazz; we got horns and things, clari- 
nets just like they did in Louisiana. 

S. Bill, how would you sing a 
Spiritual ? 

B. Well there's so many I know—I 
know a gang of spirituals in my lifetime 
and I sing on a beat now that they 
shouldn't be. 

S. Would you like to tackle, say, one 
that you sing, “This Train”. 

B. Yes I can play it. I know Mahalia 
does this . . . I heard Rosetta do this once 
and it was good ... I can’t do it like 
them.... 

S. You do it like Big Bill. 

B. I do it night club way.... 

Here follows “This Train” 

S.. Had a blues feeling though Bill, 
you still have the feeling of belief at the 
same time as you Sing. 

B. When people don’t know the 
difference they think it’s the blues. 

S. Maybe they have grown out of 
listening to words, to meanings. I don’t 
know because in a slow blues it’s the lyric 
that is so important. 

B. The hardest thing in the world is 
to try to explain your way of feeling 
about different things. It’s the same about 
people in Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia 
and Texas and places like that. They 
have been really tortured and done 
around and pushed around, they make 
up these songs and they sing about it in 
their churches and in the places where 
they sing. There’s people that haven't 
never been in those places, he don’t 
know, I realise it now because I’ve been 
in places where people do sing serious 
songs of what happened in their life. It 
didn’t happen to me. I never had a bomb 
dropped in Chicago or Mississippi, noth- 
ing like that, what do I know about a 
bomb—only time I seen a bomb is in 
a picture—I never saw one really in my 
life. never had my hand on one. But 
those people over there they know what 
it means when they see a plane late at 
night, something fall destroy their homes; 
no nothing like that ever happened to 
me. So it’s the same with them when 
they’re singing about their troubles they 
have. The same thing when I sing about 
my troubles, about when my mule died 
and I couldn’t get nothing to work my 
farm that year so I lose all my cotton 
and everything dies but he don’t know 
about that. 

S. This then is the blues, singing 
something that is your life, very close 
to you, you can’t make it up, it has to 
happen ? 

B. That's right the blues come from 
actions in life. 

S. Bill, what about another part of 
the blues—the talking blues, What is 
talking blues ? 

B. Well, my Uncle learned me that 
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years and years ago. Of course I have 
added a lot of different parts to it. They 
learned that before they learned how to 
sing that is why a lot of those things. 
they are doing today was done way be- 
fore I was born. He said they used to 
talk these things and then they learned. 
how to put melody to it, the word they 
use for it now but they called them tunes 
in those days—I guess it’s the same thing. 
So they learned how to talk these things. 
and say the words and then learnt how 
to sing them. 

Here follows “Mule ridin’-talkin blues’ 


(This is the same tune as Hey! 
Bud Blues) 


BAND 2: TRAVELLING 


S. What kind of jobs have you had,. 
Bill, ever since the plough-hand and... ? 

B. Well I’ve worked on levee camps, 
extra gangs, sections and things like that. 
I've worked in furniture houses, I’ve been 
janitors, I’ve worked undertakers 
shops, | have done practically a little of 
everything porters, cooks, dishwashers, 
floor moppers, everything. 

S. Well, does all this come to mind, 
or did it come to mind when you started 
tackling the lyrics say to a travel song, 
say like “Keys to the Highway”. 

B. Well, me and a boy; we called him 
Charlie Seagram all the time. I got con- 
nected with him here in Chicago. He was 
a good piano player and he wrote some 
lyrics to the same tune I played. He: 
played it a little different from me, in fact 
to business, the melody that I’m singing 
was my melody and some of the verses 
he was singing it as in the South, the 
same as I sang in the South. Practically 
all the blues is just a little changed from 
the way they were sung when I was a kid 
and things like that, and you will take 
one song and make S50 out of it. I guess 
they do the same thing with popular 
numbers—I’m not sure but I have heard 
so many of them and they sound so much 
alike, but “Keys to the Highway” this 
boy he made a record of it; I made a 
record of it; my brother made a record 
of it: and it’s been made by Jazz 
Gillum. 

S. This is your song though, you 
wrote this one ? 

B. I wrote it, yes I wrote it, and 
Charlie Seagram he was in it too. He 
made a record of it too. 

Here follows “Keys to the Highway” 

S. Now Bill you couldn’t have written 
a blues like that unless you did a lot of 
walking yourself. 

B. Well that’s practically the way we 
got around in the South was 
walking. We didn’t have automobiles— 
least I didn’t know about it down there 
at that time. 

S. How many blues did you write 
altogether Bill ? 

I recorded about 260 and I think 
it’s about 100 I wrote, about 360 I wrote 
in my life but I know I recorded 260. 
I've got the count of them at the house. 

S. About 360 blues you wrote and... 

B. Give them to other people, other 
artists like Lil Green, Washboard Sam, 
Jazz Gillum, Merline Johnson, people 
like that, they wasn’t good writers so I 
would give them songs. 

S. And each one of these songs deals 
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with some part of livmg, working, laugh- 
ing, crying, jobs ? 

B. AH of them! What else could I 
write about something I came through. 

S. This kind of leads to a song you 
have written. When did you write 
“Black Brown and White” ? 

B. Well I wrote “Black Brown and 
White” in 1939. When I started singing it 
I was working in a foundry at that time. 
Well I was a moulder, I went from a 
bench moulder to a floor moulder making 
different patterns and they hired a fellow 
there and put him to work with me and 
he worked with me for around a month 
and then he got to be the boss there. And 
that is why he would tell me what to do 
after I learned him what I knew and he 
began to tell) me how to; do: these things. 
After that I just wrote a song. 

Guitar introduction with speaking over it 

B. This song was, for a fact, written 
about my life. A lot of people don’t like 
it because of the words “get back”. Well 
a lot of people in this world haven’t 
never had to get back but I wrote it 
because I had to get back. 

Here follows “Black Brown and White’ 


BAND 3: JOE TURNER BLUES NO. 1 

S. Bill, we think of blues all the time 
as sad and mournful songs, yet you sang 
a couple of up-tempoed humorous blues. 
In the blues isn’t there always a feeling 
of somehow that tomorrow will be better, 
or am I just imagining things ? 

B. Well all blues singers feel that 
way. They sing because they figure there’s 
going to be a change in something, that 
it’s not going to be the same—it’s the 
same way with you, you don’t think to- 


morrow’s going to be just like today. 

S. Iam referring Bill, to a blues that 
you once mentioned as the earliest you 
ever heard dealt with a man named Joe 
Turner dealing with people. 

B. Oh yeah Joe Turner, I know that 
one. Well Joe Turner was a man that 
all people in the South really believed in 
him. They really believed that there was 
a man like that, which it was, and no- 
body knew who he was until he died. The 
word Joe Turner was two people be- 
cause Joe was a Negro and Tumer was 
a white man—and Turner was the man 
who owned the big store, and the people 
that was caught in big} floods, and so on, 
they’d lose their stuff and old man Turner 
would put Joe on a mule with a sack of 
groceries and send it to those people’s 
houses, They never saw nobody leave the 
stuff so they figured that was the guy. 
S. Sort of a good samaritan ? 


Guitar introduction as Big Bill tells the 
story of “Joe Turner Blues’ 
This song was written back in 1892. 
.There was a terrible flood that year. 
Lots of people lost most everything 
they had, their crops, potatoes, corn, 
cotton, and everything and most of 
their livestock, horses, mules, cows, 
chickens, ducks, geese and the only 
man they know’d that could help 
- them was a guy by the name of Joe 
Turner. 
Refrain: They tell me Joe Turner been 
here and gone, 
Lord, they tell me Joe Turner been 
here and gone, 
They tell me Joe Turner been here 
and gone. 


Then they would go out hunting, 
looking for rabbits, ’coons, and 
*possoms—anything they could catch 
to eat. Some would go fishing, some 
would go into the woods looking for 
nuts of all kinds, anything they 
could get to and then a lot of times 
they’d come home and find food and 
stuff in their homes and they would 
know that Joe Turner had been 
there. And they would start cryin’ 
and singin’ this song. 
Refrain: They tell me Joe Turner been 
here and gone, 
Lord, they tell me Joe Turner been 
here and gone, 
They tell me Joe Turmer been here 
and gone. 


Then they would go out and look in 
their yards they would see wood and 
they would find axes to cut the wood 
with that Joe Turner had brought 
there and left for them. Joe Turner 
was a man who was known to help 
all poor people—the black and the 
white. And they would start singin’ 
this song. 

Sometimes they would do a little 
boogie you know to this song. 


(As the last notes of Joe Turner die 
away Bill starts to play a blues as Studs 
Terkel brings the story to an end) 

Joe Turner has been here and gone, 
you might say this is an end and you 
might say this is a beginning too. This is 
part of the story and the song of Big 
Bill Broonzy singer of the blues. 
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Revival Wanted 


Poor Ted Morton. There was a time, a 
couple of months ago when we thought 
that he had managed to lose Jazz shows 
the reputation of being the most success- 
ful non-profit making organisation in the 
business. He packed the Albert Hall and 
he participated in the triumphant tour of 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe. How could he 
now go wrong? He was negotiating for 
the Wilbur de Paris band, and he was 
wearing a seraphic grin whenever we 
bumped into him at other people’s press 
receptions. Well, now we know how he 
could go wrong. He could plunge into a 
nationwide tour with Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe again without the direly needed 
support of the Chris Barber Band. 


Baby It’s Cold Inside 


We went to the opening concert of the 
tour at the Royal Festival Hall of course; 
thinking to see a vast section of the jazz 
world. There were two shows, and there 
were some people at the second one. Hot 
gospel singing requires a response from 
an audience, and at this show the hand 
clapping and the hot anxious notes dis- 
appeared into the sound absorbing 
material of the Festival Hall seating. This 
kind of start to a tour can put grey hairs 
into a promoter’s toupe, and what it must 
have done to Sister Rosetta’s ego is 
difficult to imagine. 

The Colyer Band were in good form 
for their first half stint, and Ken seemed 
to have taken his second line billing to 
the Mick Mulligan band with a good 
grace. George Melly was his usual irre- 
pressible self, and compered the show 
with 4 sly, sideways approach to the 
microphone. He also sang several num- 
bers and joined Rosetta for “The Saints”. 

One can only assume that the last tour 
by Sister Rosetta Tharpe was sold almost 
entirely on the pulling power of the Chris 
Barber Band. What price Marie Knight 
when she starts her British tour soon ? 


The Old, Old Story 


June Christy sang only one concert in 
Britain on this particular European tour, 
and that concert consisted mainly of Ted 
Heath and his Music. Once again we 
tottered up the front steps of the Festival 
Hall after having our usual argument 
with the car park attendant—only this 
time it was three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Hall was full, though not packed. 
One or two renegades from the musical 
press were chatting back stage, but the 
whole concert had a lethargic air about 
it that may have been due to the time. 
We were discussing the advance bookings 
for JATP with Jack Higgins, when a 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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honey blonde scurried out of a dressing 
room in a Christmas tree white dress and 
swept past us towards the ladies powder 
room. Nobody bothered to turn round, 
and it seemed difficult to believe that 
this was the owner of the voice that had 
filled the seats out front. Harold Davison 
told us what a wonderful person she 
was, and we scuttled through the door 
marked Private to reach our seats just as 
the lights went down. 

The Heath Band filed out to polite 
applause and then played for about an 
hour. Ted mentioned how they had now 
got a record in the Top Ten, and then the 
Band played it. The Band was not really 
on a jazz kick and we looked forward to 
seeing the arrival of the second half and 
June Christy. 

During the interval we heard Harold 
Davison telling someone else what a won- 
derful person June Christy was, and our 
appetite was suitably whetted for her 
approaching appearance, 


Featured Vocalist 

As the lights went down for the second 
half, the Heath Band filed out again and 
proceeded to set off on another Christy- 
less programme. Just as we had begun to 
think that June Christy had been chang- 
ing on the South Bank for a concert at the 
Coliseum, Ted Heath stepped forward 
and told us all what a wonderful person 
June Christy was and then invited her on 
to the stage. 

There was a sort of mumbled business 
between Ted and June on stage that we 
didn’t hear too well. and then the band 
launched off into a full blast accompani- 
ment. We heard the accompaniment 
fine, but unfortunately the front 
microphone didn’t seem to be working 
too well, and we missed the Misty Miss 
Christy. During a few succeeding num- 
bers the microphone gradually 
brought into play, and we were just 
settling down to enjoy the voice we had 
come to hear when June Christy walked 
off the stage. She had finished, and the 
Heath Band played a number involving 
luminous paint and lots of tom-toms to 
finish the show. 


“Plus Ca Change... .” 


The press reports were, not unnaturally, 
a little unkind; and one felt sorry for 
poor Jack Higgins, who surely hoped to 
have left the abuse that follows short 
appearances by foreign stars when he 
resigned from the NJF for the greener 
pastures of the Harold Davison office. 


Great Second Feature, Dad 


As a matter of fact, we knew that 
“Satchmo The Great” was going to open 
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at the Cameo-Royal some months before 
receiving our tickets for the midnight 
premiere. We'd seen the trailer during 
a surreptitious visit to the previous “X” 
Cert (see them move) film, 

Many of the people in the cinema at 
11.30 on the night of the show looked a 
little as though they might have been 
overlooked when they cleared the theatre 
from the last show. It was no doubt the 
most ill-assorted bunch of people to have 
attended a European premiere yet, But 
then the audience consisted of the 
favourite sons of the jazz world. 

We were sitting some way back—just 
behind Denis Preston and a little in front 
of Don Reid—though we hasten to hope 
that this was a not a preconceived rating 
by the cinema management. As the lights 
began to fade and the normal mad 
scramble for seats began, the familiar 
figure of Don Rendell teddy-beared up 
the aisle towards us. He was peering ata 
grubby ticket stub and mumbling, We 
said “Good evening,” and he stopped. 
Pb ea a wife,” he said, “I’m a failure”, 
and he went on up the gangwa rin 
shortsightedly at startled a a 
even more startled musicians, 


Blues In The Night 


_ Meanwhile, down at the front of the 
cinema, a strange man in evening dress 
had clambered up onto the narrow ledge 
that serves as a stage at the Cameo- 
Royal, and was haranguing us through 
a microphone, After a long wind-up, he 
introduced Humphrey Lyttelton, and the 
two of them teetered about on the nar- 
row window ledge stage before the even- 
ing dress man left Humph to make a long 
winded introduction to Nat Gonella. 

When Nat had climbed up onto the 
stage as well, the two of them produced 
trumpets and started to play St. Louis 
Blues accompanied by a piano, bass and 
drums who were blocking the best exit 
doors. From what we heard, it was a fine 
tribute to W. C. Handy and Satchmo, but 
our attention was distracted midway 
through by Don Rendell, who blundered 
past us again, heading down aisle, and 
desperately clutching his ticket stub. We 
shouted but he took no notice, 

As the film opened to a scene of 
natives paddling dug-out canoes, our 
vision was blurred by the body of Don 
Rendell, crashing over our toes in an 
effort to reach his seat next to his wife 
Joan, who had been quietly sitting next 
to us all the time. 

It was an interesting film, though ill- 
made; and will probably only mean very 
much to jazz fans and friends of Satch. 
However, we enjoyed it, and we think 
Don Rendell did as well. 
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‘STAN GETZ 
D1z2zY GILLESPIE aT It don’t mean a thing ; Exactly like you; 


with OSCAR PETERSON, It’s the talk of the town, and others 33C9009 (LP) 


B 
Impromptu ; Girl of my dreams; Siboney, and others 33¢9027(LP) 


DIZZY GILLESPIE-STAN GETZ-SONNY onty ries 


with RAY BROWN, Be-bop; We; Lover come back to me 3310095 (LP) 
HERB ELLIS and others 


DIZZY GILLESPIE: SONNY STITT 


(with John Lewis, Percy Heath and others) Tour de force; Dizzy meets Sonny; Mean to me; 
GILLESPIE Blues for Bird 33¢x10048 (LP) 


ROY ELDRIDGE 

BONNY 
ROY ELDRIDGE: DIZZY GILLESPIE 

I can’t get started; Trumpet Blues; Algo Bueno; 
with OSCAR PETERSON, RAY BROWN Pretty Eyed Baby, and others 33CX10025 (LP) 
Sometimes I’m happy; If I had you; Limehouse Blues; Blue Moon, and others 33C:X10084(LP) 
ROY ELD RID GE Titles include: Little jazz; Roy’s Riff; 
with OSCAR PETERSON, Love for sale; The manI love 3309005 (LP) 


RAY BROWN and others 


COLEMAN HAWKINS: ROY ELDRIDGE 


Embraceable you; Moonglow  33Cx10103(LP) 


AT NEWPORT (with Pete Brown, 
Jo Jones and others) 


From the greatest jazz repertoire in the world—o 
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OSCAR PETERSON 


with RAY BROWN 
and HERB ELLIS 


... ‘plays Count Basie’ Titles include: Lester leaps in; 
9.20 Special; Blues for Basie; Topsy 33Cx10039 (LP) 
...* plays Harold Arlen’ Titles include: Ac-cent-tchu-ate the positive; 
It’s only a paper moon; Let’s fallin love 33cx10073 (LP) 
...‘at the Stratford (Canada) Shakespearian Festival’ 
Titles include: How about you; Gypsy in my soul; 
Swinging on a star; Love you madly 330x10096 (LP) 


OSCAR PETERSON 


AT NEWPORT with SONNY STITT, ROY ELDRIDGE, 
RAY BROWN and HERB ELLIS 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


HERB ELLIS 


with OSCAR PETERSON, 
RAY BROWN and WEST COAST STARS 


Titles include: Will you still be mine; Gal in Calico; 
Willow weep for me; Autumn in New York 33¢x10109 LP) 


OSCAR, PETERSOm 


HERB ELLs 


RAY BROWN 


‘Ellis in Wonderland’ Titles include: Somebody loves me; 
Have you met Miss Jones?; Asimple tune  33CX10066 (LP) 


STAN GETZ 


with LOU LEVY and others 


‘West Coast Jazz’ Titles include: East of the Sun; 
Suddenly it’s Spring; Summertime (LP) 


RAY BROWN 


(with West Coast Stars) 


OLUMBIA Records 


‘Bass Hit!’ Titles include: All of you; Alone together; 
My foolish heart; Blues for Lorraine  33c9037 (LP) 
All records previously issued 


(Registered Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Company Limited; 
E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.J 
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—553— 
ALWAYS SOME LAMENT 


Glancing through the mass of British 
jazz and “popular music” publications 
that accumulated during our recent 
absence. we were surprised to find re- 
markably little expression of dismay or 
disappointment at the collapse of the 
proposed tour by Buck Clayton and a 
small band. Perhaps the extent of this 
calamity was not realized owing to the 
excitement and consternation variously 
aroused by the presence in England of 
Dave Brubeck. 

It is our opinion that the proposed 
group could have done more for jazz 
and jazz appreciation here than any to 
visit us since the war, not excluding 
Basie’s. In playing, the emphasis of these 
musicians is on quality rather than 
novelty. on good taste rather than fleet- 
ing fashion. The gimmick, exhibitionism 
and the crafty publicity build-up are all 
equally foreign to them. 

The deal fell through, it is said, be- 
cause American bookings in exchange 
could not be effected. That is extremely 
interesting. Somehow we never thought 
such a thoroughly integrated and artistic 
group would get to tour here. Yet surely 
room must be found within the limited 
exchange system for more than just the 
big-name, big-money outfits. Otherwise 
we accept, more or less slavishly, what is 
popular in the U.S.. and adopt American 
standards of taste in jazz. And it is more 
than ever important for this country, as a 
part of Europe, to show that it has a 
mind of its own where jazz is concerned, 
before it is too late. Because it is very, 
very late. 

Philips BBL 7217 was originally 
planned, we believe, with the tour in 
mind, It is some consolation. Buck, Vic 
and Buddy Tate are three of the most 
consistent satisfying musicians 
playing jazz today. They work together 
with an intuitive understanding of each 
other’s needs. All three bring off delight- 
ful solos despite indifferent support by 
the rhythm section. Dick Katz is an 
unsatisfactory substitute for Sir Charles. 
His playing is often inappropriately light 
and fussy, as though he were part of a 
trio rather than a tri-horned sextet. This 
seems to have inspired drummer Donald- 
son to unusual busyness, with the result 
that there are too many unwanted 
accents and bop-like bombs. It seems to 
us that he seriously impedes the flow of 
the closing ensemble in the long (10 
mins.) “Jive At Five”. Poor Walter Page 
does his manful best, but cannot. 
obviously, make up for the deficiencies of 
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his two colleagues. Buddy Tate, particu- 
larly, likes and is accustomed to a 
stronger, more driving rhythm section 
than this. 

The overall mood is_ relatively 
restrained, but this is the kind of record 
that grows on you. There is plenty to 
enjoy in the quiet integrity of Buck’s 
solos, the audacious inventions of Vic’s, 
and the unpretentious, swinging strength 
of Buddy’s. The tempo and_ robust 
ensembles on “Makin’ Whoopee” are 
superb. 

But imagine what these horns would 
sound like if they were able to play to- 
gether regularly for a few weeks, instead 
of infrequently in a recording studio ! 


—s54— 
SWINGING LIKE BULL 


Some people consider Benny Green to 
be the foremost humorous writer on jazz. 
They do not read “Metronome”. Mr. Jim 
Giuffre got its March cover and a whole 
page inside. Mr. Giuffre, our nephew 
says, is an Ace Clarinettist who rivals 
Gerry Mulligan in the affections of his 
schoolmates. some of whom go so far as 
to describe him as the Chet Baker of the 
Clarinet. We think and hope these boys 
will go far. but meanwhile would like 
them to study a new statement from Mr. 
Giuffre, who, as you know, is never at a 
loss for a paralyzing statement. This is 
what Mr. Giuffre says of his present trio: 

“And when we're swinging our hardest, 
vou'll seldom see a foot on any of us 
tapping !” 

Associate Editor Jack Maher, duly im- 
pressed, then makes this sage comment: 

“This means we suppose that a parti- 
cular ultimate is reached. That the 
musicians are generating all the available 
thythmic power through their horns 
turning energy into music.” 

Ultimate our patting foot! He misses 
the point, Those cats can “generate” all 
their “available power’, but who will 
ever know when they are swinging? Do 
thev have a man who holds up a board 
saying “We are Swinging Now”? You 
know. like the applause boards for radio 
audiences, or the kind outside the fish- 
and-chip shops. Did you ever... . 
(editorial intervention). 


—555— 
DIG A LITTLE DEEPER, 
MR. DOUGHTY 
We do not know’ what motive 
prompted Mr. Len Doughty's letter in the 
April issue. His arguments were as 
muddled as his accusations were ill- 
supported by fact. If two musicians play 
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in different ways, why in Heaven's name 
can’t you say that one is better than the 
other? Would it be unjust or illegal to 
say that Benny Goodman was a better 
clarinettist than Ted Lewis, that Bunny 
Berigan was a better trumpet than Clyde 
McCoy. 

Then we should certainly like to know 
why paragraph 541 was an example of 
Crow Jimism. Mr. Peter Russell is 
entitled to express an unpopular opinion 
and that is one reason why we headed 
the section “Free Press”. We happen to 
agree with Mr. Russell, but a belief of 
this kind can result from experience and 
does not necessarily involve such vile 
prejudice as cretinous minds suppose. 

We would suggest that Mr. Doughty is 
not qualified to write on so delicate a 
subject as the racial factors in jazz, and 
that he has yet to learn to differentiate 
between the present as is and the future 
as he hopes it will be. 

Depressed deeply by the thought of 
readers of this kind, it is difficult to be 
frank when confronted with a record like 
Buddy Bregman’s H.M.V. CLP 1154. We 
know that many enjoy slick-surfaced 
Hollywood music, and Bregman enticed a 
representative collection of Los Angeles 
tribesmen (including the great jazz 
pianist, Andre Previn) into the studio to 
perform his very workmanlike scores. 
Yet, for us, all the moments of truth are 
provided by Ben Webster. (And for the 
likes of us, E.M.I, should put “Wild 
Party”, “Bada Blues”, “Derek’s Blues” 
and “Tom’s Idea” onto an EP.) What 
does this indicate ? That Ben’s music 
differs in quality, content or feeling, or 
that we are racially prejudiced on his be- 
half and fascinated by what Mr. Doughty 
would refer to, so nicely, as his “pigment- 
ation’? Nat Hentoff, who courageously 
wrote the sleeve notes, provides a subtle 
answer: “Ben Webster speaks of less 
transitory knowledge”. 


—555— 
WELL ? 

“We of the West have been superior, 
but not because we have been white, but 
because we have been Christian. The 
moment we lose that faith we lose our 
superiority. God has played on the white 
keys long enough; and, in the future. 
God will play on the black keys to pro- 
duce a new melody and a new culture.” 

Bishop Fulton Sheen. 
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GOOD GRACIOUS! 


“I used to think all the time about 
technical skill. . . . But I’ve learned to 
understand music emotionally, too. hae 

Buddy De Franco, 
quoted on the sleeve of 
Verve V8210 


—§57— 
LOCAL PREJUDICE 


How to account for the slurs cast on 
East Anglian catering by Brian Nicholls 
in the April issue? Was he piqued by 
Suffolk negligence in supporting Dave 
Brubeck ? He went to the wrong café 
anyway, In a nearer, cosier place, we re- 
member some sparkling repartee. 

“What are these?” asked Lockjaw 
Davis, brushing a company of flies from 
some misshapen pastries. 

“Flycakes, man,” said Basie without a 
smile. 

When the East wind abates and per- 
mits of their being served hot, beans on 
toast in East Anglia are, as a matter of 
fact, altogether exceptional. But just the 
kind of incident that explains why we 
natives in turn mistrust London cuisine 
happened to us recently. We were eating 
a mean 4/6 portion of what is euphemist- 
ically described as “Steak Pie” in the 
dirty metropolis, We spat out some little 
bits of bone and found they were coffee 
beans. After they had served us “Ameri- 
can Coffee” with hot milk, we hurried 
home cursing. 


BANG, BANG—AAAH! 


. .. the difference between Lawrence 
Brown’s playing and Jay Jay’s is that Jay 
hits every note. I have yet to hear him 
slur. Every note that he makes, sounds 
like it came out of a barrel.” 


“|... I notice that everything Jay plays 
is right on the button—bang, bang, bang; 
right there; there’s never no Aaah.” 

Dizzy Gillespie, 
“Metronome”, Feb., 1958. 


“Mr, Johnson is a fine gentleman 
and a superb instrumentalist. He has 
assembled a group of compatible musi- 
cians unfortunately given to the kind of 
phrasing that makes one long for any 
cowboy singing a melody. There’s not a 
track on the album that has any 
emotional value. This will not affect 
J. J. Johnson fans in the least, | am 
happy to say.” 

Ruby Braff, reviewing 
“Diab 3.5.5", 
“Saturday Review”. 
15.iii.58. 


R IS FOR ROCK, ROLL AND 
RAMBLING 


“Dinah Washington is a great artist, 
but she has become too sophisticated in 
her recent records. And that’s probably 
what has happened with Domino. He 
made great million seller records on that 
authentic New Orleans blues kick. I 
warned him not to let anybody try to 
make a white artist out of him, to reach 
what they called the bigger pop market.” 


Thus Bill Dogget in a recent “Bill- 
board”. It’s a shrewd comment on what 
has been happening in the blues field. 
When blues singers kept getting hits on 
the ‘popularity’ charts, white singers 
began to soup up imitations with modifi- 
cations suited to their own styles. When 
these in turn sold, the record companies 
tended to require the coloured artists to 
contorm to the modified concept devel- 
oped by the whites. (The same thing has 
happened to jazz in general, as Ernest 
Borneman brilliantly explains in the 
April “Jazz Monthly”.) This didn’t 
always result in increased sophistication, 
but the blues began to carry a lot of hill- 
billy, cowboy and Cuban elements on its 
suffering back. 


Now we have never been very enthusi- 
astic about either Dinah Washington or 
Fats Dominio, but contrary to some 
widely expressed opinions, the unadulter- 
ated blues and its singers are neither dead 
nor even licked. Yannick Bruynoghe, 
who recently spent a lengthy period in 
Chicago—*Capital of the Blues’”—will 
have some interesting revelations to make 
before long, Contemporary blues life on 
the South Side is ignorea vy the Ameri- 
can musical press in the same way as the 
underground jazz life of New York, but 
there are more great artists active there 
than just Muddy Waters, Little Walter 
and Howlin’ Wolf. 


And there’s an audience for them, too, 
even in New York. We saw John Lee 
Hooker and Jimmy Reed at the Apollo. 
Eack had the house in his hand after one 
down-home number, and went off to 
applause equal to that accorded the latest 
and “sensational” vocal quartets and 
quintets. As for Joe Turner, closing the 
show there another night, he was every- 
body’s favourite and obviously the top 
talent. He seemed impervious to Choker 
Campbell’s accompaniment, as though all 
the music were inside him. His four titles 
on London RE-E1111 are pretty typical 
of his present repertoire, and well worth 
having. Don’t, just because of today’s 
phoney jazz snobisms, be dismayed by 
the accompaniments, Try “World of 
Troubles” and see how swiftly Joe estab- 
lishes the true climate with that old, 
familiar line: “Did you ever dream lucky, 
wake up cold in hand ?” 


In the same “Billboard” article, Bill 
Doggett referred to the fact that adults 
who liked rock ’n’ roll were almost 
ashamed to ask for records of it in many 
stores. It’s a ridiculous state of affairs, in- 
dicative of the march of conformism, but 
Bill’s records, with his own discreet organ 
backgrounds, are usually rewarding for 
both jazz and blues lovers. The double- 
sided “Leaps and Bounds” (Parlo. 45- 
R4413) is no exception. Billy Butler is 
one of the most exciting guitarists 
around, and a major jazz artist in right if 
not in recognition. He solos on the first 
side and shines behind Clifford Scott's 
excellent tenor on the reverse. The whole 
record jumps like mad. (But do you want 
to jump ?) We impatiently await Dog- 
gett’s forthcoming “Lone Star Blues”, on 
which a trombone is added. 

All kinds of intriguing items continue 
to emerge on the London label. Irving 
Ashby, the great guitarist, can be heard 
on “Motatin’” and “Big Guitar” 
(45-HLP8578), but these are primarily 
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examples of playing down rather than 
trying to raise up. Pianist Ernie Freeman, 
whom the label refers to as a sax player, 
is also in rather commercial mood for 
Doc Bagby’s “Dumplin’s” (45-HLP8558). 
Young Jessie's “Shuttle In The Gravel’ 
(45-HL-E8544) has a good beat with an 
effective vocal background riff, but tor a 
real barbaric kick, try “Flippin’” by 
Rene Hall (45-HL-U8581). This is a dirty, 
lowdown sort of stomp with terrific 
rhythmic impact. 

Mercury courageously continues to 
issue Lrs of rock n’ roll, and their latest 
are by two of the tenor masters of the 
idiom: Red Prysock (MPL 6535) and Sil 
Austin (MPL 6534). Both groups are 
virtually tenor and rhythm, alibough 
organ and baritone lena a little variety. 
Spread over both sides of a 12 in. LY, 
the insirumentation can get to souna 
limited. the music is obviously 
funcuonal. it provides a big, so1id beat 
tor dancing. But there 1s more invention 
than may at first meet the ear. Laken 
in small doses, its surprising how many 
tresh melodic phrases can be heard trom 
the tenors, despite their devotion to auty. 
It's curious, too, that the hard tenor tone 
has become de rigueur among bon 
boppers and rockers. The warmer and 
more beautitul possibilities of the instru- 
ment are about due for discovery again. 


In its present repetitive and rather 
barren form, rock ’n roll is as likely to 
date as washboard bands, but records 
like these Mercuries are the inevitable 
complement of such as those by Sonny 
Rollins on Esquire 32.038 and 32.035. lt 
is to be hoped that future historians 
will be able to comprehend the 
relationship of both’ kinds’ of 
music to the main body of jazz, 
but this seems extremely douvtful in view 
of the present neglect ot rock ‘n’ roll, 
which occupies much the same position 
as the “race” music of thirty years ago. 


The Prysock sleeve lists the musicians, 
but doesn’t say what instruments they 
piay! New depths of stupidity! This kind 
of music strikes us as less harmful to the 
tenor than, say, JATP was via Jacquet, 
but as a source for solid rhythm men— 
when they are wanted in sick forms of 
jazz—it is rich. The brief solo appear- 
ances of guitar and piano are often very 
attractive. Dig the guitar on Prysocks 
“Moonday”, the similarity between the 
ride on “Foot Stompin’” and that. of 
Gonsalves at Newport, and the formidable 
overall performance of “Earth Rock”. 
On the Sil Austin, “Dogwood Junction” 
is outstanding and worth sampling, but 
try to stay with the rest of the side from 
here on. The programming is good, so 
that the excellence and variety of the 
four tempos is really striking. Sooner or 
later jazz must be built back onto good 
tempos and a good beat if it is to be 
worthy of survival. 


Of course, if your stomach is too weak 
for this kind of fare, there’s unchallenge- 
able music by Big Bill on Nixa NJE 1047. 
“Southern Saga”, which occupies one side 
of this EP, is the story of the legendary 
Joe Turner, spoken and sung by Bill 
in his most moving fashion. He was un- 
aware that he was being recorded when 
this was made and the performance has a 
unique, leisurely, story-telling pace. 
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94. ORIOLE—concluded. 


Starting with Or. 533, the system on 
Plaza control numbers was started. The 
Banner, Regal and Domino labels con- 
tinued to use their true Plaza matrices, 
but Oriole (and Jewel, Challenge, New 
Phonic, and early Homestead) completed 
the disguise of its material by substituting 
a “control” number for the true matrix 
number, On 533 couples controls 101 and 
102, believed to be the first number 
assigned, From here on, until American 
Record Corporation was formed, these 
controls were used almost exclusively on 
Oriole, apparently being assigned con- 
secutively in pairs to succeeding cata- 
logue numbers with no regard at all to 
the order of the true matrix numbers. 
Later, the Banner 6000 and 7000 
catalogue series also used these control 
numbers. 

Many instances are known in which 
the true matrix number is also given in 
the wax; for example, Or. 535 (b) has 
control 106, and also the matrix 6249-3 in 
the wax. Perry Armagnac has analysed 
this series exhaustively, and I can best 
summarise his findings by quoting him: 

“About five-sixths of these control- 
number sides show no other matrix num- 
ber elsewhere. The remaining one-sixth 
are self-identified as Plaza matrices by 
the appearance of a Plaza matrix number 
somewhere on the side, in addition to the 
control number. These Plaza matrices are 
the 6000-to-9000's that appear on Regal 
and Domino if the same period; also on 
Banner up to about matrix 7275 and the 
end of the Ba 1000-1999 catalogue series, 
at which point Banner joins the group of 
labels usmg controls. 

“Of the sides bearing control numbers 
only, we've found by S.A.C. that the 
great majority are actually Plaza matrices 
too, being identical or alternate takes of 
the Plaza-matrix-number versions on 
Regal, Domino, and Banner 1000's. 

“A few of the control-only sides on 
Oriole and Jewel ‘have been found 
definitely not the same, by aural compari- 
son, as the Plaza-matrix versions on 
Regal (etc.), While their sources remain 
to be positively identified, some of the 
early ones (are) Emerson or ERL- 
Consolidated matrices.” 

In the group 101-799, Perry estimates 
about 88° probability that a given 
control number corresponds to a Plaza 
matrix. Some exceptions are: 207 (Or. 
§86) and 283 (Or. 623), which definitely 
do not match their Plaza counterparts, 
but are otherwise unidentified as to 
source; 196 (Or. 580), which also bears 
the Consolidated matrix No. 3655-1 im the 
wax; and 316 (Or. 640), with Emerson 
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matrix 42562-1 in the wax. In the 800 
block on controls, Perry notes an abnor- 
mal proportion of non-Plaza sides, which 
are not as yet tracked down. From 900 
to the highest number yet known, 2580, 
all examples tested have been found to be 
Plaza matrices (or, later, Cameo of 
Perfect matrices taken over by Plaza and 
assigned a Plaza master number.) Often 
the control number is followed in the 
wax by a take number; this is the true 
take number if from a Plaza matrix. 
Thus, Oriole 1100 (b) is “Sorry” by the 
Dixie Jazz Band, control 1275-4. This is 
the Fletcher Henderson version, matrix 
7638, and is a_ different take than 
7638-3 on Regal 8455. 

The highest known Oriole with the 
orange label is 1064, From 1065 on, all 
copies so far known have a black iabel, 
with the “Oriole” trademark design in 
white and gold in its accustomed place 
at the top. About catalogue number 1750, 
the merger of Cameo, Perfect and Regal 
to form the American Record Corpora- 
tion became evident on Oriole through 
the cessation of the control-number series 
of false “matrix” numbers, the more 
frequent use of true artist names (Dixie 
Jazz Band was no more’), and the 
showing of the true matrices on label 
and wax (but prefixed by a “1"). Oriole 
1753-(b) is by Willie Creager & his 
Orchestra, 19065 on the label, 19065-C in 
the wax, and 9065-c and 4131-c under the 
label. 413l-c is a Cameo matrix, and 
9065 the Plaza number assigned to it. 

Between Oriole 3102 and 3130, the 
label color changed from black to 
maroon. The basic design remained the 
same, however. 3173 is the highest num- 
ber yet known in this series. An Oriole 
race-and-hillybilly series beginning at 
8000 and interlocking with Romeo's 5000 
series, was also put out by American 
Record Corp. in the early 1930's, extend- 
ing at least as far as 8494. From late 
1935 to early 1938, A.R.C, issued its 
“hyphenated” series simultaneously on 
Banner, Melotone, Oriole, Perfect and 
Romeo; thus Don Redman’s 6-08-02 was 
presumably issued on all five labels with 
the same catalogue number, in August, 
1936. In case anyone didn’t know the 
code, the first digit. in this case “6”, de- 
notes the year, the second pair of digits 
(from 01 to 12) denotes the month, and 
the last 2 digits the issue number. To the 
very end, Oriole label remained the 
custom label of the McCrory’s chain of 
dime stores. 


95. AMANDA BROWN 


Brian Davis has raised the question of 
indentifying the original issue of English 
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Actuelle 10693, Details are: 
Act. 10693-A “I’ve Got The World In 
A Jug” (n-105114-2) 
-8 “Do Right Blues” 
(n-105115-2) 

Both sides by: Viola McCoy, 
Comedienne. 

George Taylor, who has this record 
and supplied the data, says that the 
singer is accompanied by piano only, and 
thinks this could well be Fletcher Hen- 
derson. The original issue is Pathe 
032035, under the name Amanda Brown, 
was released in April, 1924. Since Viola 
McCoy was recording for Gennett and 
Vocalion in this general period, it would 
seem that for contractual reasons Ameri- 
can Pathe used a false name to cover her 
identity, but that her real name was on 
the stampers shipped to England for re- 
lease on Actuelle. 

Additional evidence that confirms this 
supposition comes independently from 
Helene Chmura of Columbia Records. 
Queried about Columbia A3867 (note 
that Jazz Directory, Vol. 1, gives this 
number incorrectly), she stated that the 
recording files list her name as “Viola 
Macoy”. Indeed aural comparison of this 
and Co A3921 shows that her voice has 
obvious similarities to that on records 
actually labelled as by Viola McCoy. To 
complete the data in Jazz Directory, a 
discography of “Amanda Brown” on 
Columbia is given below. 

Amanda Brown (pseudonym for Viola 
McCoy in at least one case), acc. by 
Porter Grainger, piano. New York, 
March 27, 1923. 

80912-3 “Laughin’ Cryin’ Blues” 

Co A3867 

80913-1 “Strut Long Papa” Co A3867 

Same. New York, April 27, 1923. 

80990-3 “Triflin’ Blues” Co A3901 

80991-3 “Chirping The Blues” 

Co A3901 

Same. New York, May 24, 1923. 

81033-3 “Tired O’Waitin’ Blues” 

Co A3921 

81034-3 “Michigan Water Blues” 

Co A3921 

Jazz Directory and Index to Jazz both 
err in attributing the piano accompani- 
ment on A3901 to Fletcher Henderson. 
The label and files both state plainly that 
it is “Porter Grainger at the piano”. 

New Index to Jazz (page 124) also lists 
Co 14269-D under Amanda Brown. This 
is wrong, however, as this number, and 
the titles listed with it, was rebeased 
under the name Porter Grainger, in a 
singing role. 

Certain of the above evidence seems 
conclusive, that “Amanda Brown” was 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HALL OF FAME ? 


Dear Su. 

Having recently purchased “The 
Musical Autobiography of Louis Arm- 
strong” I was more than interested to 
read Mr. Norris’ review of the records. 
and greatly surprised to see how highly 
he praised Ed Hall. He is, I must admit. 
i clarinet player, but any claim he may 
have to greatness rests in Mr. Norris’ 
imagination I am afraid. Hall's fumbling 
and stumbling solos incline one to think 
that he is trying to emulate Johnny 
Dodds and play his clarinet while wear- 
ng gloves—boxing gloves I suspect. His 
solo in “High Society” which you praise 
so highly, reminds me of George Lewis 
in one of his bad moments. 

Finally to close with a word in agree- 
ment Velma Middleton is not a blues 
singer by any standards. 

WARREN W. COLEMAN, 
Glasgow. 


DON’T DIG DOUG 
Dear Sir, - 

I realise that I have already used too 
much of your valuable space in casiigat- 
ing the American Armstrong baiters. How- 
ever, in the March issue, along with my 
attack on these gentry appears a most 
outrageous example of the kind of thing 
I was objecting to. 

With mingled amusement and disgust 
| visualise Big Brother Doug Hague 
sternly monitoring Louis’ TV show, and 
rushing gleefully to his desk to grass on 
the villain to his readers. “Got him again. 
boys he said ‘my hide’s already tan’.” 
Really, Douglas, how petty can you get ? 

Apart from the odour of talebearing 
about this, the reasoning is confused. 
[here is no reason in the world for Louis 
to be ashamed of his pigmentation, and 
Mr. Hague’s nervous shying this 
simple sally betokens, to my mind, that 
he has worked himself into a pathological 
State of race consciousness losing his 
sense of proportion in the process. 

A note to Mr. C. D. Ball. It is very 
easy to snipe at M. Panassié. but we 
should remember that he found and be- 
gan to write about jazz at a time when 
most of us were in our cradles, and he is 
still the world’s most knowledgable 
critic on the jazz of the twenties and 
thirties, and should not be lumped to- 
gether with that arch Trad. dogmatist 
Blesh. 

DAVE HOLDEN. 
Maidenhead. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


CALL OF THE FREAKS 
Dear Sir, 

As a regular reader of “Jazz Journal” 
it is with much chagrin that I observe 
that your magazine consists of advertise- 
ments by record companies and descrip- 
tions of their wares by armchair corres- 
pondents. 

Although there are a few who buy a4 
record because someone whose opinion 
they. respect reviews it favourably, I am 
certain that the majority of collectors 
listen to a record first, decide whether 
they like it, and then buy it (if they do). 
irrespective of the number of asterisks 
or opinions given by a_ distinguished 
panel of reviewers. 

Many readers could be helped by in- 
formative. unbiased reviews, but these 
are rarely forthcoming owing to the 
reviewer invariably being riddled by pre- 
judice of one kind or another and seek- 
ing only to perpetuate his or her own 
opinions. 

“Jazz Jourmal’, as its name implies. 
should have most of its space occupied 
by news (not comparisons of different 
Louis Armstrong combos) instead of this 
mass of verbal garbage. Record reviews 
should be concise and brief. and only 
records of a certain standard should be 
reviewed. (There is no point in fillmg 
your space with trash written about 
trash). 

ALAN G. BROWN. 
Eccles 
VOICE FROM THE PAST 
Dear Sir. 

Just over ten years ago I helped you 
to bring out the first issue of Jazz 
Journal. 

Now am_ extremely annoyed 
annoyed that it should have achieved and 
maintained excellence in = my 
absznce. 

But then. Jazz Journal started off on the 
right beat. In the niidst of the traditional- 
modern cold war there was room, even in 
those days of meagre paper supply. for 
all views. 

There still is. Most of the writing is 
“in the mainstream”, but even when an 
axe-grinder gets to work. which. happily. 
is often. there is always some bigot of 
varving taste to achieve a balance. 

That is why Jazz Journal is Britain's 
finest jazz magazine. That. and the 
standard of literacy. 

My great regret is that since the first 
three issues it has all been done without 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
Ilford 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO BILL 
RUSSELL, DICK ALLEN, SAM 
CHARTERS AND THOSE OTHERS 
MENTIONED BY TONY STANDISH 
IN THE MARCH AND APRIL ISSUE 
OF JAZZ JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir, 

We jazz enthusiasts in England have 
heard on many occasions of the wonder- 
ful jazz and documentary material that 
you have recorded for posterity, but to 
date almost none of this material has 
been made available to those enthusiasts 
outside New Orleans who are longing t 
hear it? 

It has been suggested that the materia 
is such that it has no commercial value 
to any record company. It has also been 
suggested that the reason for it’s not be- 
ing issued, is that you the owmers have 
no trust in record companies, who you 
think may try to exploit you and the 
musicians you have recorded. 

On the other hand it may be true to 
say that having recorded this fine New 
Orleans music you are now apparently 
content to ‘sit on it 

I would venture to say to you Bil 
Russell and company. and trust that | 
do not incur your displeasure, that the 
time has come to let the rest of the world 
of dedicated enthusiasts have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this music. Sam 
Charters has written a book which con- 
tains much valuable material he has 
collected—-but what of the recorded 
music that he and you others have? We 
have been told you lack the money to 
issue these tapes and discs. If that is 
true I may have the answer to this whole 

roblem 

I suggest that this music be made avail- 
able to “77” Records. a virtually non 
profit making enterprise, pressing only 
100 copies of each of its masters. “77” 
Records on their part will undertake to 
issue any of the material recorded by 
Bill Russell and his compatriots, and 
would also undertake to send stampers of 
each issue to Bill Russell in order that 
he may. without anv cost to himself, 
issue the discs on his American Music 
label. Any safeguards required by the 
owners of the original tapes could be 
vouched for by Jazz Journal. and the 
issue of the records could be done in 
conjunction with that magazine. tf they 
agree. 

In this manner. this valuable docu 
mentary music would at last be made 
available to enthusiasts this 
country with no risk of exploitation or 
commercialisation. Here then is a con- 
crete offer to make available this won- 
derful music to those who would 
aporeciate it most 

Finally, T would suggest that the time 
has come when Messrs. Russell & Co., no 
longer have any right to deprive us of 
this music. If thev feel likewise, and | 
am sure thev do, here then ts their chance 
to prove it. We all stand to benefit by 
this agreement 

BRIAN HARVEY. 
Manager, 77 Revords 
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DISCOMANIA 
Continued from page 42 


a pseudonym for Viola McCoy; yet 
Leonard Kunstadt, of Record Research, 
has told me that there was an actual 
singer named Amanda Brown, active in 
that same period, about whom he has 
discovered references in the contem- 
porary press. There remains this doubt, 
therefore, that in some cases “Amanda 
Brown” might not be Viola McCoy, but 
Amanda Brown. 


74. FLETCHER HENDERSON 


The appeal for information on Hen- 
derson’s more obscure recordings has 
elicited a lot of new information from 
several contributors, for which I wish to 
express public thanks at this time. The 
project proceeds slowly, due to press of 
other self-imposed work. The article on 
Joe Smith in the February Jazz Journal. 
by Jack Armitage. has however prompted 
a few remarks. 

He raises one question on which I can 
shed a little light. He says, “I am un- 
aware of any sides featuring solos by 
both Louis (Armstrong) and Joe 
(Smith). The first “Sugar Foot Stomp” 
(W140639-2) has Armstrong taking Joe 
Oliver's classic three choruses, but the 
breaks at the end are, I am sure, by Joe 
Smith. And “Memphis Bound” (Vo 
15030) has Armstrong on lead hom 
prominent at the beginning, with a solo 
by Joe Smith toward the end. 

Ethel Waters’ record of “Sweet Man”, 
however, which he gives as a Joe Smith 
item, does not in fact feature Smith, 
The horn on this side is played by Horace 
Holmes, a little-known trumpeter who 
greatly admired Joe Smith, and played in 
much the same style. 


AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 
Continued from page 12 


reissue series with a Lionel Hampton disc, 
including such gems as “I’m In The Mood 
For Swing” and “ I Know That You 
Know” and a Count Basie LP with some 
of the fine small-group sides with Emmet 
Berry and Paul Gonsalves, and the 
hitherto unissued (I believe) “Shoutin’ 
Blues” and “After You’ve Gone” by the 
big band. The “Design” label, selling at 
$1.49 has a “Golden Era of Dixieland” 
album with Claude Hopkins (leader), 
Buster Bailey, Vic Dickenson, Milt 
Hinton, Pee Wee Erwin and George 
Wettling. On the same label are two 
issues culled from transcrivtions dating 
from 1935. These are of limited definite 
jazz interest. One is by the Dorsey Bros 
Orchestra (Berigan’s presence doubtful), 
the other is by a Louis Prima-Joe Venuti 
big band with one track by Venuti and 
guitar (McDonough?) only. Aural evi- 
dence seems to indicate the presence of 
Red Norvo and there is a fair trombone 
and goed piano. The recording is a little 
muddy, but Prima on an Armstrong kick 
(“Sleepy Time Down South”, “Con- 
fessin’”’, “Basin Street”) shows that he 
was a very good trumpeter. The FDR- 
Waldorf label, listing at 99c (10”) but 
selling for 49c at Woolworth’s, has “Jazz: 
Red Hot and Blue” with Apollo masters: 
The Hawkins-Gillespie 1944 “Rainbow 
Mist”. “Disorder at the Border” and “Du 
Dee Daht”’; “Jumpin’ at the Woodside” 
by Illinois Jaquet; and “Texas and 
Pacific’ and “Open the Door, Richard” 
by Hot Page with Bostic and Danny 
Barker. Sound is better than the noisy 
surfaced originals. It is ironic that Lips 
is not better represented on LP—less than 
four years after his death this superb 
mus‘cian is almost forgotten. 


| File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27? Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


JAZZ—NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Sam Charters. 167 p. 
Illustrated. Price 25/9 post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan./Feb.; Mar./Apl.; May/June; July/Aug.; 
Sept./Oct., 1957. Price 2/3 a copy post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 1956 and 1957 complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Earl 


Hines, Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 1/- each. 2d postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham, Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues, 3/3 


per copy, post free. 
FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


South African COLLECTOR VISITING BRITAIN shortly on 
long holiday seeks membership Jazz Record Club London 
area. Reply c/o Jazz Journal. Box No. 7. 


USE OF DARKROOM AND ENLARGER REQUIRED 
EVENINGS AND WEEK-ENDS by experienced photo- 
grapher, 35mm. only. Write to T. Standish, 26, Westbourne 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 


LONELINESS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage 


Partners. All districts and ages. Write for Brochure with 
actual photos to:— EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 
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MAGNIFICENT MAY MIXTURE! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RECORDED JAZZ. 100 Jazz Gems, from Henry Allen to Bob Zurke. Complete on 
12 10” LP’s. A jazz collection in itself! Very special. 2 

JAZZ GREATS. 12 titles by various groups under George Wettling, Cliff Jackson, Willie “The Lion”, and 
Barney Bigard respectively (as orig. issued on Black & White 78's) 

AFTER HOURS. Cozy Cole’s Big 7 (incl. Hawkins, Rex Stewart, Claude Hopkins, etc.) Sweethearts on 
Parade/My Blue Heaven, 4 others/Jimmy McPartland’s Quintet plays Hoagy C. (6 titles) 

LIONEL HAMPTON AT OLYMPIA: Blues For Sacha/Where or When/Perdido/Drums Fight/Rockin’ at 
Olympia/Blues One/Patricia’s Boogie/Clopin Clopant/Hey babarebop (2 others) 

FATS WALLER. Flat Foot Floogie/Pent Up In a Penthouse/Music Maestro/Don’t Try Your Jive/ Water 
Boy/Lonesome Rd./Swing Low/ All God’s Chillun/Go Down Moses/Deep River 

CHICAGO JAZZ. (Kaminsky, Pee Wee, Mole, Sullivan, Lesberg, Wettling). Tavern In the Town/ Never 
Touched Me/Mix Max/Fidgety Ft./Short Ties and Long Ties/Stuyvesant BI. (4 others) 

JOHNNY GUARNIERI. Gliss Me Again/Bowing Slam/Deuces Mild/ Firebird / Hangover /etc. 

COLEMAN HAWKINS (w. Emmett Berry, Jo Jones, Milt Hinton, etc.) Blue Lou/If I Had You/Stompin’ at 
the Savoy/Get Happy/Out of Nowhere/Lullaby of Birdland 

CHARLIE JOHNSON. Birmingham Black Bottom/Don’t You Leave Me/ Hot Tempered BI./Charleston Is the 
Best Dance/Walk That Thing/Harlem Drag/Hot Bones & Rice/Boy In the Boat 

KINGS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE (solos by Ammons, Lewis, Blind John Davis). Tell Your Story/Twos & Fews 
Sunshine Boogie/Suitcase BI./Rising Tide/Bass Goin’ Crazy/Rockin’ the Boogie/etc. 

CLARINET A LA CREOLE. (Simeon, Sammy Price, Zutty) Grand Boubousse/Quati Rhythm /Lagniappe/St. 
J. Infirmary/Frankie & J./Aunt Hagar’s Children/Bill Bailey/Quati Blues 

DJANGO REINHARDT. For Sentimental Reasons/Django’s Dream/Just One Of Those Things/Louise/ It 
Had To Be You/I Can't Give You etc:/September Song/Billet Doux 

JOE TURNER (piano). Between the Devil & DBS/Sweet & Lovely/Rita/Tea For Two/Hallelujah/World On 
a String/Cream In My Coffee/I Cover the Waterfront/Frankie & Johnny /etc. 

BOB WILBUR. Salty Dog/Once In a While/China Boy/I Can't Say/When You Wore a Tulip/Weary Blues/ 
Old Fashioned Love/ Mixed Salad (early Wilber . . . first-rate N.O.) 

THE WILD HORNS. Punch Miller Quartet: Shine/Harris BI./Chinatown/High Society. On reverse: The 
Wild Bill Davison Story (fabulous examples of the Wild One!) 


LESTER YOUNG'S K.C.6. Three Little Words/Four O’Clock Drag/Jo-Jo/I Got Rhythm/I Want a Little 
Girl/Countless Bl./Pagin’ the Devil/Way Down Yonder in N.O. 


All at 57/6 are 12” LP’s. Those at 39/6 are 10”. 
MANY PREVIOUSLY ADVERTISED ITEMS ARE IN STOCK. PLEASE ENQUIRE. 


Don’t forget, wherever you live and whatever your jazz problem, just 


drop a line to 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


POST FREE INLAND! TAX FREE OVERSEAS! POST FREE INLAND! TAX FREE OVERSEAS! POST FREE INLAND ! 


and always the same unexcelled service! 
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THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ AT CAL-TECH 
BUD SHANK and BOB COOPER 
with 
CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 
LAE 12095 


LAC 12082 GREAT NEW 
BARNEY KESSEL 


PACIFIC. JAZZ.1219 


“NICE 

THE CHICO HAMILTON TRIO MORE SWINGING SOUNDS 
LAE 12077 FROM 

BUDDY COLLETTE 
“ZEN” LAC 12092 

THE MUSIC OF FRED KATZ 
LAE 12102 


GHOWCASE 
introducing — 


LAE 12103 


GREAT NEW GROUP A GROUP WITH AN 
HAVE A LISTEN EVER-INCREASING FOLLOWING! 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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